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CONGRESSIONAL DEBATES. 
SECOND SPEECH 
OF THE HON, GEORGE McDUFFIE, 
In the House of Representatives, onthe Tariff, May, 1830. 
{Comtinued from page 474. } 

Now, sir, if there be any truth in these representations— 
if we were to regard them as any thing more than mere 
rhetorical flourishes, they furnish the most incontestible 
proof of the unequal, unjust, and oppressive operations of 
the prohibitory system upon the planting States. They 
certainly amount to a distinct and unequivocal admission, 
that the wealth and prosperity of the manufacturing States 
are derived from the duties imposed upon productions of 
Southern industry ; for if a repeal, or even a moderate re- 
duction of these duties, would spread desolation over the 
Eastern and Middle States, it follows, as a corollary, that 
the existence of these duties must produce a correspond- 
ing injury to the Southern States. 

I presume I may take it for granted, that the days of po- 
litical necromancy have passed away, and that no one will 
now contend, except perhaps that celebrated Rosicru- 
cian philosopher, Professor List—that there is a creative 
power in legislation. Sir, no political power on earth 
can, by a mere touch of the Legislative wand, as if by the 
touch of Midas, diffuse wealth and prosperity over exten- 
sive regions of country. Nothing less than an omnipo- 
tent power is adequate to produce such a result. What- 
ever wealth, therefore, is communicated to one portion of 
the Union by the duties and taxes imposed by Congress, 
mist necessarily ard in the very nature of things be ab- 
tracted from the wealth of some other portion of the Union. 

Human industry only co-operating with the bounties of 
nsture, can credte wealth. All that human legislation 
can possibly accomplish in this respect, beyond protecting 
the property of every citizen against foreign domestic 
violence and injustice, is to change the natural distribation 
of the wealth thus created, by an arbitrary and despotic 
traasfer of the property of one portion of the community to 
another. 

I have said that is impossible to confer wealth on one 
part of the Union, by the legis!ation-of Congress, without 
abstracting an equal amount of wealth from some other 
part of the Union. I now go farther. 1 maintain that, 
whenever this transfer of wealth from one part of the Union 
to another, is effected by regulations which divert industry 
from its natural into artificial channels, the burthen im- 
posed upon the one part of the Union is much greater than 
the benefit conferred upon the other. When, therefore, it 
is affirmed that the proposed reduction of the duties upon 
the productions of Southern industry would utterly des- 
olate the manufactering States, gentlemen should re- 
flect that they are giving the strongest possible confirma- 
tion of the alleged desolation produced by those duties, 
upon the prosperity of the planting States. For nothing 
can be more clear, in my views of the subject, than that 
the injury done to the planting States by the imposition 
of the duties in question, is much more extensive than 
that which would result to the manufacturing States, by 
the repeal of them. 

A very brief analysis of the manner in which the pro- 
posed reduction of duties would operate, will illustrate and 
confirm the views here presented. What then is it, that 
would produce the alleged desolation in the manufacturing 
States? Would a British army, with hostile banners 
waving over the ruins of your menafacturing establish- 
ments, carry devastation by fire and sword throughout the 
manufacturing States of the Union? Would the Southern 
planters, with an army of slaves, apply the incendiary torch 
to those establishments? Nothing of this sort is pretend- 
ed. The manufacturers would neither feel the hand of 
violence nor of injustice. Nothing would be taken from 
them to which they have a semblance of title. The whole 
of the desolation which gentlemen have depicted, would 
result from restoring to the planting States a portion only 
of their natural and constitutional rights. As the tariff 
now stands, the Southern planters are not permitted to 
vend the productions of their industry in the markets of 
the Union, until they have paid a discriminating duty of 
45 per cent., while the manufacturing States are permitted 
to vend their productions, without paying any duty at all. 
Even if the proposed amendment were adopted, there 
would still remain a discriminating duty of at least 25 per 
cent. against the Southern planters and in favor of the 
Northern manufacturers. And yet gentlemen openly 
admit and declare, that, even with this discriminating duty 
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of 25 per cent. in their favor, the Northern manufacturers |ly a bounty to domestic manufactures, impose no burden 


cannot hold competition with the Southern planters, in 
supplying the markets of the Union with manufactured 
articles, but would be utterly ruined by the competition. If, 
then, this partial restitution of the rights of the Southern 
States would produce such disastrous consequences to the 
Northern manufacturers, what would be the effect produced 
by an entire restoration of those rights? ‘Those rights 
can be completely restored, only by placing the produc- 
tions of Southern industry upon a footing of perfect equali- 
ty with the productions of Northern industry. ‘To pro- 
duce this equality there should be no discriminating 
duty at all, not to the extent of 25 or even 5 per cent. The 
manufactures purchased by Southern industry should 
be subject to no higher duties than the manufactures 
made by Northern industry. The property obtained by 
purchase, is no more rightfully the subject of taxation, nor 
less entitled to the protection of a just government, than 
that which is manufactured by the owner. Whatever duty, 
therefore, is imposed upon foreign manufactures obtained 
in exchange for the productions of domestic industry, the 
same rate of duty should be imposed upon the manufac- 
tures made in the United States and brought into compe- 
tition with them. This is indispensable to that equality 
of taxation which every State in the Union has a constitu- 
tional right to demand. If a duty of 25 per cent. is im- 
posed upon the manufactures imported by the Southern 
planters, the same duty should be imposed upon those 
which are made bythe Northern manufacturers. They 
would then come into competition upon a footing of per- 
fect equality in regard to Government protection. What- 
ever advantage either might have, would be a natural ad- 
vantage, of which they could not be rightfully deprived by 
the Government. If, then, the’ reduction of the duties on 
imported manufactures to 25 per cent. would prove ruin- 
ous to the Northern manufacturers, what utter and abso- 
lute destruction could result to these manufacturers from 
that reduction, accompanied by aa excise duty of 25 per 
cent. on their productions? It must be obvious, from the 
declaration of almost every gentleman who has spoken 
against the proposed amendment, that this equalization of 
duties on Northern manufactures and Southern imports, 
would give to the latter almost the entire possession of the 
markets of the U. S., tothe exclusion of the former. All 
this conclusively demonstrates that the manufactures of 
the Northern States are actually sustained by the unjust 
discriminating duties imposed upon the productions of 
Southern industry, and could not exist for 12 months in a 
tolerable state of prosperity if those duties were repealed. 
And yet gentlemen who admit this to be true, have the 
modest assurance to tell us, that the duties in question im- 
pose no burthen upon the Southern States that does not 
operate equally as a burthen upon all parts of the Union, 
and that the tariff has nothing to do with the distress, and 
suffering, and decay, of the Southern States! 

Sir, it is in vain that gentlemen attempt to wind their 
way through the labyrinth of inconsistencies in which they 
are involved. To a mind capable of comprehending the 
subject, there cannot be presented a more palpable contra- 
diction, than to assert, that the repeal of the duties on 
Southern imports would ruin the Northern manufactarers, 
and yet, that the imposition of those duties is not as injuri- 
ous to the Southern planters as their repeal would be to the 
Northern manufacturers. Such a notion can be maintain- 
ed only by ascribing to the legislation of Congress the su- 
pernatural power of imposing taxes which shall confer sig- 
nal benefits upon one portion of the Union, without doing a 
corresponding injury to any other portion. It is true, in- 
deed, that one of the gentlemen from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Davis) did very distinctly advance the proposition, that im- 
post duties are not taxes, and do not impose any burden up- 
on the community, but confer very great benefits. The 
first day he addressed the committee, he made a very labor- 
ed argument to prove that impost duties imposed no burden 
at all upon the Southern planters, as producers. The se- 
cond day he maintained with equal earnestness, that every 
increase of duties on foreign manufactures, so far from in- 
creasing their price, had actually made them cheaper, and 
consequently that the consumer paid no part of the tax, but 
on the contrary received a benefit. The gentleman acted 
wisely In not uttering these two propositions on the same 
day. Separated by the interval of a night, it was possible 
that the paradoxical absurdity involved in their union might 
not be perceived. When brought together they amount to 
nothing less than the broad and unqualified assertion, that 
the impost duties laid upon foreign manufactures, though 
they yielda large revenue to the Government, and indirect- 





at all upon any portion of the community. After this, the 
doctrine that “ taxation is no tyranny,’ can no longer be 
regarded as confined to the slavish advocate of the despotic 
power of the British Parliament and the passive obedience 
of the North American Colonies. Improving upon the ex- 
ploded political text thata ‘‘ public debt is a public blessing,” 
the gentleman from Massachusetts has revealed to us the 
sti) more important discovery, ‘‘ that a public tax is a pub- 
lic blessing.” 

So far as there is any truth in the assertion of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, that the increase of duties on for- 
eign manufactures does not enhance their price, it is a con- 
clusive confirmation of my argument, as to the operation of 
impost duties on the producers of our exports. For if the 
price of manufactures be not increased in consequence of 
the duties, it follows that no part of the tax falls upon the 
consumers, but the whole weight of it upon the producers. 
Nothing can be more certain than that, if there be no magic 
in the business, somebody must pay the taxes that go im- 
to the Federal Treasury. The truth of the matter is, that 
the price of tmanufactures is not increased in proportion to 
the duties imposed upon their importation, though it is in- 
creased to a certain extent. is equally true, that the 
price of the staples of exportation is diminished by the im-« 
post duties, to a certain extent algo. The duties must be 
paid either by the producers, or By the consumers, or by 
them both. Whatever portion 
one of these classes, must be 
actual state of the foreign and, 
dently believe that the princi 
on the producers ; in other w 
upon foreign manufactures ¢ 
in depressing the price of out, agricultural staple in our 
own margets, than in theepha of the priceof man- 
ufactures. But the man Arom Massachusett® cannot 
conceiye how the price of cottoe tan be by our 
impost duties, and seems to suppose that if these duties de- 
press the price of American cotton m our own markets, 
they must equally depress the price of foreign cotton in the 
markets of Europe. Now the truth is nearly the reverse of 
what he supposes. Ifan export duty were imposed upon 
cotton, the gentleman would probably understand it. ‘That 
would diminish the value of cotton to the planter, almost 
to the full extent of the duty, although it would not at all 
diminish the price in Europe. Ifthe planter receive the 
same price only for his cotton after the imposition of the 
duty, that he received before, the duty most unquestionably 
falls on him. The gentleman seems to me to have fail- 
ed in his usual acuteness, in confounding the effect of our 
tariff upon the price of cotton in foreign markets, and in 
our own markets. Hence he infers, that the American 
merchant who purchases the cotton of the planter, pays 
for it in money, as much as it is worth in Europe, deduce 
ing only the freight and charges, and from these errone- 
ous premises he infers that if any loss occurs afterwards 
by receiving goods subject to duty, it must fall on the mer- 
chant. 

Now the gentleman gives credit to the American mer 
chant for a very small share of sagacity, m taking it for 
granted that he will pay the planter as high a money price 
for his cotton as can be obtained for it in Europe, (deduct- 
ing only freight and charges) when it is known that the 
only purpose for which he purchases the cotton, and the 
only profitable use to which he can apply it, is to give it in 
exchange for foreign manufactures, which he will not be 
permitted to sell until he pays the duty. In fixing the 
money price of cotton in the United States, the merchants. 
undoubtedly take into consideration the duties they will 
have to pay on the return cargo. These duties constitute 
one of the principal elements of the calculation upon 
which the price of cotton is founded. It may be true that 
this calculation is not actually made ‘by each individual 
merchant who purchases a lot of cotton; but it is equally 
true that each individual merchant does not calculate the 
demand and supply, when he takes a purchase, though 
every one knows that these are the two circumstances 
which infallibly regulate prices. This reasoning is con- 
clusively confirmed by a comparison of the prices current of 
cotton in Great Britain and the U. States, at this merneni. 
Prime cotton now commands 74d. or ahowt 34 cents per |b. 
in Liverpool. Add te this tne difference of exchange, and 
the difference im the value of the currencies of the two coun- 
tries, which amount to eight per cent., and you have 15 cents 
or more as the price of cotton in Liverpool, estimated ia 
American currency. Now, sir, the very highest price that 
can be obtained in the United States is 114 cents. Add 
















two cents for freight and insurance, and other | 
s,al > allow —and vou have 134 cents asthe |the planting 
» wich it costs the American merchant to deliver in | 
sive pool i cotton for wluch ne opiains ts cents ‘el 
! therefore, from giving the preg! as large a mone 
itr | coiton, deducting harges, as he could | 
tam im Lurope, American merchant receives 14 cts. 
his profits on every pound: whereas, if imported manu- 
fuctures were freed from the discriminating duties imposed 
npon them, and the importing m: ditinas could make his 
ilar profit upon the merchandise imported, every prac- 
t knows, that a8 cotton Is the most convenient me- 


ance, it would command 
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very nearly as high 


rice inthe U.S. as it would in Great Britaim. 
+ it ta iner ‘pant must have ils pr fit on one branc h 
exchange or the other What your discriminating 


ities in favor of domestic manufactures prevent him from 
on the merchandise he he must make 
wn the staples which he ex Thus it is, sir, that 
the price of cotton is depressed in our own markets, more 
than that of manufactures is enhanced, by prohibitory du- 
ties: and consequently, the largest portion of the burthen 
ot these duties falls upon the planters, as producers. If 
ail the now imposed upon foreign manufactures 
were repealed, and trade left perfectly free, I will hazard 

y reputation on the assertion, that there would not be a 
difference of more than one cent a pound, between the 

rice of cotton in Liverpool and in Charleston—whereas 
the difference now is 24 cent¢at least. And here, ™r. 
Chairman, I canaot but remark, that the gentlemen 6ppos- 
ed to me, have, in scarcely a single instance, stated my 
propositions correctly, and met them fairly. Whereas I 
stated, that at least one half of the burthen of the duties 
laad upon imports, falls upon the producers of the exports 
given in exchange for them, as producers, 1 am _ represent- 
ed as stating, that the whole burthen falls upon the produ- 
cers, and no part of it on the consumers. And whereas I 
stated that the duties imposed upon the foreign manufac- 
tures we received in exchange for cotton, have the effect 
of depressing the price of cotton in the United States, Iam 
represented as stating that those duties depress the price 
of cotton in foreign markets 

it will be recollected that the leading proposition which 
1 taid down, and to which all the rest were subservient, 
was that 40 per cent. on the cotton, tobacco and rice, ex- 
ported from the planting States, might be fairly assumed as 
the measure of the burthens imposed upon them by this 
Government. 

Now, sir, if we assume that only one half the burthen of 
the imposts falls upon the planters, as producers, my propo- 
sition will be most completely sustained. For I will now 
take into the estimate two very important items, which I 
did not think it necessary to present in my former argu- 
ment. We have been told this morning, by a gentleman 
from New York, (Mr. Strong,) that the Tariff Sts*es pur- 
chase from the Planting States, cotton to the amount of 
six millions of dollars. I believe this to be an extrava- 
vant estimate; and though it would better subserve the 
purpose of my argument, I will not adopt it. The true 
amount of cotton sold by the Southern to the Northern 
States, may be set at $5,000,000. Assuming 45 per cent. 
as the average of the duties levied on foreign manufactures, 
and that one half only of this duty is taken out of the price 
of cotton, it will follow that the planters sustain a loss of 
224 per cent. upon the cotton sold to the Northern manu- 
facturers. For whatever depresses in our own markets the 
price of the cotton exported to foreign countries, must 
equally depress the price of the smaller portion of it con- 
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sumed by the domestic manufacturers. Here, then, is a 
burthen of $1,125,000, imposed upon the internal trade 
ot the cotton planters, which does not go into the 


public treasury, but evidently into the pockets of the 
manufacturers. But this is not all: If the planters 
receive in exchange for this cotton, Northern manufac- 
tures, enchanced by protecting duties, they are subjected 
to an additional burthen of S112. 


>,000 as the consumers 
of those manufactures. 


i.will assume, however, that only 
half the amount of cotton sold to the Northern manufac- 
urers, is received by the planters, in domestic goods, en- 
nuanced by the protecting caties. From this it will follow 
vat ghe planters sustain a burthen of 31,687,500, upon 
thus Dranch of their internal trade, of which $1,125,000 
suits from the depression of of and half 
ut sum from the enhancemer of the manu- 
.ctures received in exchange 
‘There 1s another item to be 
vithern States. 
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flour, lumber, turpentine, and yvari- 


ous other articles, amounting to not less t! 
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‘the contrary, 


ithing in the shape of a tariff argument, 











in ¥2,000,000, 
in addstion to their exports ot cotton, or and rice. 
The burthen they sustain, through th< exports, cannot | | 


less than £650. 009 in any view of th subject. This 
sum, added to $1,687,500, gives $2,337 500—which must 
» added to the burthen of the Southern 
what they bear as the exporters of cotton, tobacco, and rice 
Now, if even we grant that one half the burthen of the 
duties imposed upon the fore gn trade of the planters, is 
paid by them as producers, yet they will pay, even in that 
view. 221 Pr ‘r cent. on 837. 000 000 of exports, amounting 
to aR $25 900 And if we grant ae that the planting 
States only consume taxed ariicles, foreign and domestic, 
to the amount of half their venetian e.travagant con- 
cession—they will still pay, as consumers, © . 192.500. 
A = these sums ad ~ d together, make an aggregate of #i4. 
25, 000—being * 
oanaaih of cotton, tobacco and rice. 
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in conceding, for the sake of argument, that | 
States consume only half the amount of their | 
in taxed articles, foreign and domestic, I have 
On 
they consume very nearly the whole amount 
‘{ what is left, afler paying the contribution to the’ Custom 


But, sir, 
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House. The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr, Davis) 
has stated that the manufacturing States consume as large 


an amount of foreign manufactures, in proportion to their 
numbers, as is consumed by the planting States. If any 
could astonish me, 
it would be this assertion. Can the gentleman possibly be 
serious? Can he gravely assert, in this assembly, that the 
tariff States purchase for their own consumption, from the 
planting States, as large a proportion of foreign manufac- 
tures as are consumed by the planting States themselves, 
when every man in this House must know that the tariff 
States manufacture the very same description of articles, 
not only for their own consumption, but for the purpose of 
selling them im other States, and in foreign countries! 
Vie were told yesterday, by a gentleman from New York, 
(Mr. Marrinpate) that the manufactures which have 
grown up under the protecting system—consisting of the 
very description which the Southern States import in ex- 
change for their staples—amount annually to the sum of 
=120,000,000. Now, sir, if the manufacturing States 
consume domestic manufactures to the amount of $120, 
000,009, and in addition to all this, consume their full pro- 
portion of the $37,000,000 imported by the Southern 
States, they must certainly be the most extravagant and 
voracious consumers on the face of the earth! 

Gentlemen seem to think it incredible that the Southern 
States should consume foreign manufactures to the amount 
of $37,000,000. But is this more surprising, than that 
the other States should consume domestic manufactures of 
the same kind to the amount of 8120,000,000? And it is 
to be remarked that of the $37,000,000 of manufactures, 
imporie in exchange fur Southern produce, $14,800,000 
is taken by the Government. This of course is not con- 
sumed by the planting States, but by the public officers, 
contractors, and other persons, who receive in various forms 
the public disbursements. The remaining $22,200,000 is 
all that the Government permits the planters to receive for 
their exports of cotton, tobacco, and rice. It is only ne- 
cessary that I should prove that they consume this amount 
of imports, to prove that they are taxed, as consumers, in 
proportion to their exports. Assuming the population of 
the planting States at four millions, black and white, $22, 
200,000 would about yield a dividend of five dollars and 
a half to each person, for every description of clothing and 
other articles manufactured of wool, cotton, flax, hemp, 
and silks; for iron and all its manufactures ; for salt, sugar, 
coffee, tea, and an infinite variety of smaller articles. ‘The 
Southern people must be poor indeed, if their consumption 
of the articles of foreign merchandise, and of Northern 
manufactures proteeted by the import duties, does not 
amount to five dollars and a half for each individual. The 
annual clothing of a field slave amounts to a larger sum. 

Nothing in this debate has surprised me more than the 
loose and random conjectures in which gentlemen have 
indulged on this subject of consumption of foreign manu- 
factures. A gentleman from Rhode Island, (Mr. Bur- 
ces,) who deals extensively in figures of different kinds, 
has communicated a very important piece of statistical in- 
formation in regard to South Carolina. He mforms us that 
this State, which exports to the amount of $8,000,000, con- 
sumes of foreign productions of every kind, only to the 
amount of $1,300,000! This very important and singular 
fact he infers from the circumstance that the imports of 
Charleston amount only to that sum. 

Can it be necessary to inform the member from Rhode 
island, of a fact so notorious, as that the principal ne of 
the forei gn merchandise consumed not only in South Caro- 
lina, but in all the planting States, is imported through 
New York, and other cities North of Charleston? I con- 
fulentiy assert, sir, that for clothing alone, South Carolina 
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consumes in foreign manufactures and in Northern manu- 
factures, omend, enhanced by protecting duties, three times 
the amount set down by the member frora Rhode Island, 
as her entire consumption of foreign merchandise! This| 
statement of the gentleman, however, is not quite SO eX-| 
as another which he made im illustration of the | 
miraculous intlueace of the protecting system. A fier ase | 
cribing all the improvements made in machinery in Eu- 
rope and America, for the last half century, to the protect- 
ing system of the United Siates, which commenced in 1816, 
etting all chronology lie made a statement as 
to the effect of this unproved machinery in cheapening pro- 
| duc ‘ion, which bid equal defiance to all the known powers 
and principles of mathematics. He gravely told us that 
he American Tariff System has reduced the price of wool- 
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len manufactures 109 pe ‘cent. and that of cotton manu- 
factures 200 per cent. Now, sir, | can conceive of the pos- | 


would 


bined powers of Algebra, 


per cent. less than noting! 
with a 
i recommend it to the gentleman never 
in future to deal in the use of Arabian ficures, but to con- 
fine himself strictly and exclusively to figures of speech, 
Let him carefully abstain from all the combinations of the 


single admoniticn: 


‘nine digits, and revel without restraint amongst crocodiles, 
25,000 more than 40 per cent. upon the | 


toads, tadpoles, 





and the whole reptile tribe, which abound 


ip his imagination with the same teeming profusion that: 
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he. seems 10 suppose they abound i in n the bogs and stagnant 
pools of Louisiana. 

But to return from this digression, to the question of the 
relative consumption of imported articles, by the manufac- 
turing and planting States. How is it possible that the 
manufacturing States, who allege, and allege truly, that 
they have nothing wherewith to purchase foreign manufac- 
tures, even if they were freely admitted, can consume as 
large a share of them, im proportion to their numbers, as 
the planting States, who have nearly forty millions of pro- 
ductions to give in exchange for them? If those who have 
no means of purchasing the manufactures of Europe con- 
sume as large a proportion of them as those who actually pay 
for them, it is worth while to inquire how this strange pheno- 
menon is brought about! It must be effected either by plun- 
der, or by the exchanges of internal commerce. Let us exa- 
mine for a moment the nature and extent of these exchanges. 

What means have the Northern States to purchase the 
foreign manufactures which are imported in exchange for 
Southern exports? ‘They have positively nothing but their 
own manufactures by which they can purchase foreign 
inanufactures from the Southern planters. ‘The Southern 
States consume a large amount of the woollen and cotton 
manufactures of the North ; but even ifthey pay for them by 
giving in exchange foreign manufactures, this does not re- 
lieve the people of the South from any part of the burthen im- 
posed upon their foreign exchanges. Ifthe Southern States 
give fine British woollen and cotton manufactures in ex- 
change for coarse Northern manufactures of the same 
articles, is it not obvious that they pay, as consumers, as 
large an amount of taxation upon these coarse fabrics, as 
they would have been compelled to pay, if they had eon- 
sumed the finer fabrics of Great Britain? The form of the 
burthen is changed, but its extent is not at all diminished ; 
for it will hardly be denied that the price of Northern man- 
ufactures of cotton and wool is as much enhanced by the 
tariff, as that of British manufactures of the same materials. 

But I grant that the Southern States purchase various 
other articles from the Northern States, such as pleasure 
carriages and cabinet furniture, which are not, strictly 
speaking, enhanced in price by the protecting duties; and 
if these were paid for with foreign manufactures, it might 
be fairly contended, that to this extent the Northern people 
sustained a portion of the burthen of the Southern imposts. 
But gentlemen seem entirely to overlook, in this aspect of 
the subject, what they not only urge, but exaggerate in 
others—the five millions worth of raw cotton annually sold 
by the cotton planting to the manufacturing States. ly 
all conscience, this is an ample fund wherewith to 
purchase all the articles of Northern manufacture, such 
as I have just mentioned, which the planting States cap 
require for their consumption. 

When toall this we add, that the Southern States consume 
a considerable amount of tea, coffee, sugar, molasses, rum 
and other Bast and West India productions, which are 
imported by the manufacturing States, in exchange for 
their productions, it may be very confidently stated that the 
planting States consume as large an amount of foreign 
productions imported in exchange for those of the manu- 
facturing States and of Northern manufactures, equally en- 
hanced in price by the tariff, as the manufacturing States 
consume of the foreign manufactures imported in ex- 
change for Southern produce. 

From this analysis of the internal trade of the United 
States, it is apparent that the live stock purchased from 
the Western States, amounting to about 3,000,000, is the 
only branch of the trade which tends to relieve the plant- 
ing States from any portion of the impost duties levied 
upon their foreign exchanges. Even, therefore, if it were 
true that the whole burthen of the duties falls upon the 
consumers, the planting States would be taxed in pro- 
portion to their exports, with this inconsiderable exception. 

But, sir, in estimating the burthen imposed by the tariff, 
upon the different parts of the Union, gentlemen entirely 
overlook its prohibitory effect. The very lowest estimate 
which can be made of the curtailment it has produced in 
the demand for American cotton in the markets of the 
world, taking into view the increased demand in that of the 
U nited States, is 200,000 bales, amounting to $6,000,000. 
This will be three times as much as is required to counter- 
nes any diminution in the burthens of the Southern 

States, which can be supposed to result from the circum- 
stance of their not consuming taxed articles to the full 
amounts of their e Xports. 

I have thus made out the burthens of the South to be as 
great as I represented them, without taking into the esti- 
mate the inequality of the Government disbursements. 

{ To be continued, | 





TAX ON SUGAR. 
To the Editor of ithe National Gazette. 
I some time since observed in the American Sentinel, a 
statement showing the difference which would be paid by 
the people of the United States in duties on coffee and tea, 


puzzle Sir Isaac Newton himself, with all the com-| under the late act reducing them on those articles, and that 
Iluxions, and the IAfinitismal | which was previously paid, 
calculus, to follow the gentleman in his descent to 100, 


supposing the importation for 
the first year those duties operate to be no more than for 


i must therefore leave him | the year ending (according to the last return of the Secre- 
in the profound depth to which he has descended, 


tary of the Treasury, exhibiting “‘ a statement of the goods, 

wares and merchandise imported into the United States,’’) 
the 30th Sept. 1529. ‘This led me to make a calculation of 
what premium is now paid by the consumers of sugar im the 
United States to the sugar planters of Louisiana, supposing 
the duty on sugar to be reduced in the same ratio ‘that coffee 
has been, taking the lowest duty that article is hereafter to 
pay according to the late act. 
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consumption was, VIZ: 
47,958,327 lbs. of brown, ata duty of 3 

cents per Ib. #1,438,749 81 
And 1,521,202 Ibs. of white, ata duty of 


From the Ist October 1828, to the 30th September 1829, become important on this subjec | | 
the quautity of sugar imported into the United States for |a specimen of the whole, we shall here cite some extracts | and such as might operate as sumptuary laws. 





- A 


t, and may be regarded as such manufactures as were necessary for national defence, 


from them. _ he messages of President Washington, President Jef- 

On the Sth of April, 1789, soon after Congress had met ferson, and President Madison, have also been cited. But 
for the first time, Mr. Madison offered a resolution laying when examined, they do not support the position assum- 
duties ona few enumerated articles—spirits, sugars,}ed. Gen. Washington, in his speeches, and particularly 








Now, taking the above quantities at a 
duty of 60 cents per 100 Ibs. on brown 
sugar, and 80 cents per 100 Ibs. on 
white sugar, and it amounts to - - 299.919 56 





Showing a premium of €1, 199, G78 23 
Which at present is paid to the sugar planters of Louisiana. 
As our National Debt will soon be paid off—and indeed }s 
now so small that it is a matter of little consequence whether 
it is paid in four years or ten—it is no more than a sheer 
act of justice that a reduction in the duty of this article, 
which 1s justly ranked among the necessaries of lite, shonld 
take place at the next meeting of Congress. It is, at any 
rate, a matter which should occupy the serious attention 
of the inhabitants of the Middle States, whether they re- 
ceive any adequate compensation from Louisiana for the 
great proportion which they pay of the above enormous 
premium. [ am no nullifer, but wish ro reach the pro- 
tecting system by fair legislation. ApAM SMITH. 


From the N. ¥ Gazette, of July 3. 


In your paper of this morning I read a very interesting 
letter relating to the commerce of this country with the 
{sland of Cuba. Among other remarks, it states that the 
cugar of that Island pays a duty here of 66 per cent, which 
| deem worthy of correction. Shipments have been made 
this year at4 rials or 2 cents per lb. making the import 
duty here amount to 150 per cent. on first cost. The 
average price of shipments to the Uuited States this year 
may be estimated at 6 rials or 3 cents per lb. making the 
duty exactly 100 per cent. By inserting the above you 
will oblige A SUBSCRIBER. 


[COMMUNICATED. | 
Yt aoe éé ’ . f ° 
Stirictures upon the Commentaries on American Late, 
by James Kent, Esq. L. L. D.” 
No. XIV. 
“UBI LIBERTAS EST IBt PATRIA.” —F ranktin. 


President Jefferson, the most enlightened statesman and 
philosopher in this or perhaps any country, whose republi- 
can and correct views of our Constitution can never be 
questioned, also denied the right of Congress to promote 
domestic manufactures, under the power “to regulate 
commerce.” We are aware that the authority of Mr. Jef- 
ferson has been cla:med by the friends of the tariff—with 
how much propriety we shall hereafter show. That claim 
is founded on his Report of 1793. But at that time the 
present question of the tariff had never been raised. It was 
not until the year 1816, that the right to enact a tariff with- 
out a view to revenue, and without a view to national re- 
taliation upon any other nation, for the exclusive and avow- 
ed purpose of promoting domestic manufactures, was ever 
claimed or pretended. Before that period such rnght had 
never been pretended in any discussion since the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution. In all the acts anterior to 
the period we have mentioned, it was always expressly stat- 
ed, either in the preamble or some other part of the act, 
ihat the duties imposed were to pay the debts of the nation, 
or some particular debt expressly named. All were enact- 
ed solely with a view to revenue. 

But as the act of the 20th of July, 1789, in its preamble, 
stated that, “‘ Whereas it is necessary for the support of 
(Fovernment, for the discharge of the debts of the United 
States, and the encouragement and protection of manuf ac- 
‘ures, that duties be laid on goods, wares, and merchandise 
wuported,” it has been contended that the right to promote 
lomestic manufactures was then admitted. Messrs. Carey 


iad Ingersoll, in their address to the people of the United 











States, cited this preamble in support of the constitutionali- 
ty of the tariff. Say they, ‘‘ So far as regards manufac- 
tures, the right of Congress to promote them in that mode, 
vas not only admitted in the first Congress, but advocated 
y the most distinguished members of that bod y—Madi- 
mn, Ames, Carroll of Carrollton, Lawrence, &c.” They 
ve also cited the Messages of Washington, Jefferson, and 
ladison. The Report of Mr. Secretary Hamilton has 
0 been cited in support of the tariff. .. 

To these authorities it would be sufficient to r ply, that 


. written Constitution, And had the right been even then 


orized by the true interpretation of the Constitution— 
‘uch we have the same right to discuss as our predeces- 
rs. . We are not concluded by their acts. 

But if the debates in Congress, and the messages refer- 
ed to, be examined, it will appear that it never was pre- 
ended that Congress had a right to lay duties to encour- 
ce manufactures without a view to revenue. No such 
rinciple was ever avowed by any one of them. This claim 
vas never made until IS16. During the whole discussion 
1 1789, which extends over two volumes of the Congres- 
onal Register, the question was considered as a proposi- 
Hon to establish a@ system of revenue. 

Our limits will not permit us to examine the sentiments 
bf all the gentlemem referred to in the Address of Messrs. 
Varey and Ingersoll. But as Mr. Madison’s opinions have 





‘irs is not a Government founded on precedent, but upon | 


dmitted, that admission could give no authority unless au-- 


Ib 6). R42 0 teas, and wines, and ail other articles — per cent. Me | that of 1790, in which the subject is first mentioned, only 
. > = 7 ~ ° : ° : : , : . t ¥ 
4 cents per ’ ”, commenced his speech by Statin’ the urvent necessity of recommends ie promotion Oj such manufactures us w ‘Tre 
, @ ao ne raising arevenue. He remarked that “ the defi “ency im} hecessary for * mete: fary suppnies.” General Washincton 

Making, £1,499 597 &9 


the treasury had been too notorious to make it necessary | says, ‘their safety and interest require that they should 
for me to animadvert upon that subject.” ‘To do this,” | promote such manifactures as tend to render them inde- 
said he, ‘‘a national revenue must be obtained, but the| pendent on others for essential, particularly military sup- 
system must not be oppressive to our constrtuents. In plies. This also seems to be the opiblen of Gen. Jack- 
pursuing this measure | know that two points occur forour| son, and yet we presume that the friends of the tariff wil! 
consideration. ‘The first respects the several regulations} hardly claim him as a friend to the American System of 


+? 





of commerce, which in my opinion ought to be as free as Mr. Clay. 

the policy of nations will admit. The second relates to Upon these authorities, adduced by Messrs. Carey and 
revenue alone, and this is the point [ mean more particular-| Ingersoll, 1.0 support of the tariff, Mr. MeCord, of South 
ly to bring before the Commitice.” Will thes language sup-| Carolina, makes the following remarks, in his very able 


port the present tariff, in which revenue is not the object| speech at Columbia, from which we are indebted for much 

of the act, but the duties are laid exclusively and avowed-| information upon this subject. 

ly for the encouragement of domestic manulactures. ‘* Notwithstanding the sentiments avowed by the mem- 
It was even denied at the first Congress that a selection of | bers of Congress in 1789, and particularly by Mr. Madi- 

articles could be made, but contended that the duties should | son, and the restrictive sense in which Gen. Washington 

‘be laid equally upon every thing imported. Mr. Madison | spoke of manufactures, and of the fact that the sole and 


| 








|expressl y referred to the state of things under the Confed-| tmmediate object and necessity of passing that act, was the 


‘eration, particularly in 1783. as the foundation of his pro-; payment of the pressin r debts of the Union, and of the 





position: seeming thereby to consider the matter of re ve-| recital im the act of 1700, to that effect, (having the debt 
nue as rather distributable according to the principles of|of the Revolution to pay,) yet ihe opinion of these emi- 
the confederation, than asa new pow er to be exe rcised ine | neni pe rsons, and the character ot Liese transactions, are 
‘definitely: ‘“ The propositions made on this subject by} now most incorrectly and unfairly cited as authorities for 
‘Congress in 1783, (said Mr. Madison,) having received laying duties, as he should show by and by, to the amount 


generally the approbation of the Union, in some form or} of #15,000,009 beyond the necessities of the country.” 

other, seem well calculated to become the basis of the tem- hile Teport of Mr. Secretary Hamilton. li 1790. has 
‘porary system which I wish the committee to adopt.” been clanned by the friends of the present taritl, as evi- 
| Mr. Gerry, of Massachusetts, said also, “‘ The principle} dence of lis opinion in favor of the right of Congress to 
laid down in the Constitution for an equal distribution of} encourage domestic manufactures without a view to reve- 
taxes, was that they should be apportioned among the se-|nue. But Mr. Hamilton never assumed any such positior, 
veral States according to their respective number of in-| nor can any such mference be deduced from his report. 
habitants. This principle was made positive as it respect-| The question was not then raised. The urgent necessity 
ed direct taxes, but he thought the equality ought to extend} of a revenue was the on/y direct object in view. The be- 


itself to every possible case.” nefit to manufactures was imtended to be the incidental 
Is the present tariff law founded upon the principles here | effects of the legal exercise of the constitutional power to 
laid down by Mr. Madison and Mr. Gerry? impose duties for revenue. At that time the country was 


Mr. Madison said, that, ‘ however much they might be} deeply indebted, and without a treasury. It was feared 
disposed to promote domestic manufactures, they should| that direct taxes would raise too much clamor against the 
pay regard to the policy of obtaining revenue.’ “ That it|Government under the new Constitution, which at that 
would be necessary on the one hand to’ weigh and regard | time was not popular. They therefore determined to have 
the sentiments of the gentlemen from different parts of the | recourse to indirect taxes. Congress accordingly called 
United States; but on the other hand, we must limit our! on Mr. Hamilton, then Secretary of the Treasury, to re- 
considerations on this head, and notwithstanding all the} port such measures as were most expedient to raise a reve- 
deference and respect necessary to these sentiments, We| nue. During the year 1790, Mr. Hamulton made his re- 
must consider the general interests of the Union; for this} port of tlhe means most expedient, in bis view of the sub- 
is as much every yentleman’s duty to consider, as is the lo-| ject, of raising a revenue. ‘‘ Report on public credit ;’ 
cal or State interest—and any system of impost that this} Report on a National Bank; “ Report on the establish- 
committee will adopt, must be founded on the principles of} ment of a Mint;” and “ Report on- Manufactures.” 
mutual concession.” ‘1am myselfthe friend to a very| Atthe time of Mr. Hamilton’s report, no revenue had 
\ free system of commerce, and hold it as a troth, that com-| ever been raised in this way, but with the express view to 
;mercial shackles are generally unjust, oppressive, and im-|the interests of each State, under the temporary act of 
|politic—it is also a truth, that if industry and labor were} 1789, already noticed, the measure was about to be 
‘left to take their own course, they will generally be direct- adopted. ‘The country had just emerged from the war of 
ed to those objects which are the most productive, andj the Revolution, and had severely experienced the difficulty 
|this in a more certain and direct manner than the wisdom| of procuring military supplies. In imposing the duties 
of the most enlightened legislature could point out; ror do| necessary to raise the requisite revenue, Congress were 
f think that the national interest is more promoted by such} left to make a selection of articles upon which those du- 
restriction than the interest of individuals would be promot-| ties might be imposed most judiciodsly. For the revenue 
ed by legislative interference directing the particular ap-| must be forthcoming. The only question was one of se- 
plication of their industry ; for example, we should find no lection—a matter of policy—and it was properly suggested 
advantage in saying every man should be obliged to furnish! that a tariff might be so laid as to encourage such manne 
himself by his own labor, with those accommodations! factures as would “ tend to render the United States inde- 
which depend upon the mechanic arts, instead of employ-| pendent on foreign nations for military and other essential 
ing his neighbor, who would do it for him on much better; supplies.” See preamble of that report, | vol. Hamilton’s 
terms. It would be of no advantage to the shoemaker to! works, p. 157. 
make his own clothes, to save the expense of the tailor’s| This report, then, of Mr. Hamilton, does not support 
bill, nor of the tailor to make his own shoes, to save the ex-! the present tariff system. The sole and direct object of 
pense of procuring them of the shoemaker. It would be! Mr, Hamilton’s report, was to raise a revenue. The ques- 
better policy to suiler each to employ his talents in his own! tion of selection, by which certain manufactures might be 
way. The case is the same between the exercise of the arts| encouraged, was altogether secondary, and a mere question 
and agriculture, between the city and the country, and! of expediency. The object of the present tariff is, reve- 


‘ 








between city and town; each capable of making particular | nue out of the question, the direct encouragement of ma- 
articles in sufficient abundance to supply the other; thus! nufactures. by high and protecting duties. Mr. Hamilton 
all are benefitted by the exchange; and the less this ex-| was opposed to high duties. In his 35th number of the 
change is cramped by Government, the greater is the pro-| Federalist, he says, ‘‘ Exorbitant duties on imported arti- 
portion of benefits to each. ‘The same argument holds | cles serve to beget a general spirit of smuggling, which is 
good between nation .and nation, and between parts of the| always prejudicial to the fair trader, and eventually to the 
same nation. In my opinion, it would be proper also for! revenue itself; they Yend to render other classes of the 
gentlemen to consider the means of en youraging the ore at) community trivutary, m an improper degree, to the manu- 
staple of America—\ mean agriculéure—which 1 think | facturing classes, to whom they give a premature monopely 
‘may be justly styled the staple of the United States, trom) of the markets; they sometimes force imdustry out of its 





‘the spontaneous production which nature furnishes, and} most natural channels into others in which it flows with 
the manifest preference it has over every other object of} jess advantage; and in the last place, they oppress the 
emolument in this country. If we compare the cheapness | merchant, who is often obliged to pay them himself with- 
‘of our land with that of other nations, we see so decided! out any retribution from the consumer.” Are not these 
‘an advantage in that cheapness as to have full confidence of | precisely the efiects of the present tariff? There is then 
‘being unrivalled. With respect to the subject of manu-} no precedent of authority to support the present tariff. And 
factures, other countries may and do rival us; but we may upon this ground the friends of the American System 
'be said to have a monopoly in agriculture; the possession| would seem exclusively to defend it. They carefully 
‘of the soil and the lowness of its price, give us as much of} avoid discussing its constitutionality, either on the floor of 
a monopoly in this case, as any nation or other parts of the | Congress or in the public presses. ‘‘ Urge” said Mr. Se- 
| world have in the monopoly of any article whatever ; but} nator Smith, of South Carolina, (in the Senate) “that it 
with this advantage to us, that it cannot be shared nor in-| (the tariif) is in opposition to the prmciples of the Consti- 
jured by rivalship.” These were Mr. Madison’s views on tution—no gefitleman chooses to answer it ; they feel too 
political economy in 1789; and they are such as every en-| secure in a majority to notice 4 constitutional objection.” 
[tightened friend to his country must approve. Discuss the subject solemnly in the public prints—no per- 
| dtis true, that in laying a tariff with a view to revenue, as| son chooses to answer you. ‘They will only assail you with 
every political economist must ~», he approved of making! personal attacks. The importance of the subject would 
such a selection of articles as would operate in protecting seem to command at least a respectful discussion. 
SULPICIUS, 
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POLITICAL BCONOMY. 


Report from the Secretary of the Treasury, 


(In compliance with a Resolation of the Senate of 29th Dec. 1828,) 
respecting the 


RE LATIV E VALUE OF GOLD AND SILVER, &c. 
[ Contenued from page 476. ] 








TABLE FF, No. 1. 
Statement of the quantity of Gold and of Silver, registered, 


and extracted from the Mines of America, from 1492 till 
[S03. 


—- 





Dollars. 


Sranisn CoLonies. 
Mexico has furnished to its mint, from 
1690 ull S03 . - 
The mines of Tasco, Zultepec Pacheca, 
and Zlapujaliua, were almost the only 
mines worked after the destruction of 
Tenochtitlan in 1521, and from that 
memorable epoch until 1548. As the 
quantity of gold and silver, coined at the 
commencement of the Isth century, did 
not exceed five millions annually, I reck- 
on, from the conquest by Cortes until 
E 548. the produce of Mexico at - 
In 1548 commenced the exploring of Zaca- 
and in 1558 that of Guanaxuato, 
and almost at the same time amalgama- 
tion was invented by Medina. One may 
reckon from 1548 till 1600 at two mil- 
lions yearly, and from 1600 to 1690 at 
three millions - - 
The mines of Potosi have farnished, from 
their discovery in 1545 until 1803, 10953 
millions, or 128,882,000 mares, which 
leaves, from 1545 to 1556, about - 
From 1556 to 1789, according to the trea- 
sury returns” - - 
Add, for difference in dikes of dollars from 
I! 556 to 1600 - ° - - 
Produce from 1789 to 1803 - - 
The mines of Pasco or Yauricocha, disco- 
vered in 1630, have yielded until 1803 
nearly 300 millions, or 35,300,000 marcs : 
say from 1630 to 1792, pias: marcs 
yearly - . - 
From 1792 to 1801, according to the re- 
gistry . . 
Yauricocha, from 1801 to 1803 - - 
The mines of Gualgayoc, discovered in 
1771, have yielded until 1773 oo aed 
170,000 marcs silver - 
*From 1774 until 1802 Rpulgsyecs deeme- 
chuco, and Conchucos, have yielded - 
[ * See *‘ Abridged Statement’ —nezxt column. | 
Add for 1803 - - - - 
Value of the produce of the mines of Huan- 
tajaya of Porco and other Peruvian mines 
less considerable, from the 16th century 
until PS08, at 150 to 200,000 marcs 
yearly - - - - 
Choro was settled in 1539; Antiogina was 
conquered in 1541; the alluvial mines 
of Sonora and of Chili have been but 
recenily explored. if one reckons 
12,000 mares of gold for the total pro- 
duce of the Spanish Colonies, exclusive 
of Mexico, we may add - - 
Gold and silver, registered in Spanish Co- | 
lonies, trom 1492 till 1803 : - 4.0% 


i 





I 353,452,000 


40,500,000 


tecas, 


374,000,000 


127,500,000 
788,000,000 


134,000,000 
46,000,000 


274,400,000 
21,501,600 
3,400,000 
4,300,000 
185,339,900 
504,000 


350,000,000 








35,156,000 





Pors 


t °? > “1 »?> 
Reaynal upp 


vcovese CoLoNiIgs. 
first sixty years a 
_ present period. 
tie admits, according t ) the recister of 
the Fleets, that from the discovery of the 
Brazil unti! 1755 there arrived 
of cold to the value of - 
since 1760 tll 1803 we may reckon the 
annual produce at 32! U0 mares = 
Produce of the Vorturucse Colonies since | 


the discovery of Bra; - - | 684,544,000 


ses for the 


} ; 7 . ; 
proauce coulis Ol the 


bile 0) 


in Kuro; eC 
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420,000,000 





204,544,000 
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Ke stimat: of the Gro! i ¢ df Silver, 
from fing NM df 5 or A fee ; 


not registered, extracted 
ie ‘ica, fr om | 492 fill 1s03. 
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lie e for New Spain, when the ille- 
gale jon was very considerable, un- 
til the “middle of the Ith century, at 
one-seventh, or - - - 
lor Potosi at on cr sd on account of the 
enormous smuggling at the early period 
whey n- - - - 
Pasco, Gualg yayOr, and the rest of Peru, 
where the silver is near the river Ama- 
zon, at one-fourth - - - 
For the gold of New Grenada and Buenos 
Ayres at one-fourth — - - - 
Portuguese Colonies. 
For the gold of Brazil, one-fourth more - 


timates 


Ra ce 


260,000,000 
274,000,000 


200,000,000 
82,000,000 
171,000,000 


332,000 000 


TABLE FF, No. 1—Continued. 


Abridged statement of the entire produce of the American 
Mines, from 1492 till 1803. 
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. TABLE FF, No. 2 
Statement of the annual produce of Gold and Silver, from 
1790 to 1802, according to Brogniart’s “ Traite’ Ele- 
mentaire de Mineralogie, ” and reduced from French Kit 
















































































































































































Giold and silver, not registered, Som 1492 
to 1803 - - - 


_- —_—— 


#987 ,000,000 
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Political Divisions.| Gold Mares of | Silver Marcsof| Total Dollars, | _ Srammes to Marcs of Castile. 
Castile. Castile. ~ 
Gop. Si.ver. 
Spanish Colo- - —-~ 
nics. Oxup Continent.) Marcs.| Dollars. Marcs. Dollars. 
New Spain, ;, . 
$2,028,000, 3,625,000 ‘ 493,000,000 guages ' — - 76,1 
Peruand Buenos ena 
Ayres, Sheianey - | 2,828.8 - 87,04 
2,410,200 ,000 > - 512,700,000) 4,358, 200,000 Salizburg —- 296.4 
New Grenada, Austrian States! - 21,76 
275,000,000 Hartz & Hesse - 21,7 
Chili, Saxony - . 43,52 
138,000, \ Norway - | > 326.4 . 43, 5% 
4,851,200,000; Sweden - 
Portuguese Co- se oe, 2 a7 
lonics.—Brazil] 6,290,000) . 855,500,000 ne 
Total—Old World|17,408 | 2,367,488, 315,520; 2,681,920 
312 yrs. ann. av. 
174 millions - 915 512,700, 5,706,700,000 | New Continent. 
*The Mint re- Spanish Possess. 
ister of Gualga- N. America - | 5,657.6) ? » 2,611,200 
dee ae S. America - '21.760 | ¢ 277893) 1196 ao¢ t 32,368,000 
Sema gms ory P P 32,6 4,439,040 
those 29 years, ortuguese Poss. - fae, 640 I, 
2,180,470marcs Total--New World|60,057 | 8,167,833) 3,808,000] 32,368,000 
of silver, which 
at S84 per m. is 77,465 | 10,535,321) 4,123,520) 35,049,920 
18,533,990, Gold - | 10,535,321 
which shows an 
error in Hum- ____ General total - - - 45,585,241 
boldt’s compu- 
sation of J ; 166,805,010) Annual average produce of the Quinto do Ouro, (King’s 
Add proportion 206,700,000 Jifth,) collected in the Captain Generalship of Minas Ge- 
smuggled ? 39,894, raes and Minas Novas of Brazil, from i752 till 1794, 
from a manuscript, entitled “ Rendemientd do Quinto do 
Total amount - |5,500,000,000 Ouro das 4 comarcas de Minas Geraes e Novas.” 
sisi cis . 
YEAars. 3 fiz| 3 
Annual produce of the Mines upon which the duty of +; has — E : 5/3) 8 
been paid. < |Z/O/O; 5 
et aa PR yO > Annual average from 1752 to 1762 - 104) 7) 5 220 
Provinces. Fine Gold) Fine Silver | Value in Dol- do 1763 to 1773 - 3 1) 5/33 
Marcs. Marks. lars. Do do 1774 to 1784 - | 69 4 1 
Do do 178510 1794 = | 4541) 5 " 
wh te Do. from the district of Goiazes 
Mexico : 7,000) 2,25 nen 22,1 10,740 from 1788 to 1795 - 8/35: 2 3112 
ne - - - B.. = Sk = 700 | cantaie Other districts, equal to 3 of Goiazes. 
ili - - - j OLE i 
Sennive depres ° - , 9” "200 4l4 ‘000 4°212'404 The arroba of gold, of Portuguese standard, is worth is a etbasce 
New Grenada - -| 18 ‘000 - 2,624,760 Authority—British Parliamentary Report of 1810. 
40,600 3,206,700 36,063,272 TABLE FF, No.3. 
Supposed amount of con- | | 
noted ueehos..| | Statement of the Coinage at the Mint of Mexico, from 1804 
Mexico, - jn silver » RM) ,000 to 1810, ‘and at the different Mints up to 1825, as fur- 
Peru, - in silver |100,000 900,000 nished by Mr. Ward. 
Chili, - in gold 2500 400 000 eer eS Meo Ta a 
Buenos Ayres, in silver | 67,000) 600,000 Years. | Gop i ; oy 
New Grenada, in gold 2,500 400,000; 3,100,000 ce sy eur, 
Spanish Colonies at the end of the last century 39,163,272!) 1804 . 959,030 26,130,972 | 27 690,002 
Se el epide sie Maa Keoki 1.359.814 | 25,806,074 | 27.165.888 
; ‘ In06 . .}) 1,352,348 23, 383.67: 24,736,022 
Estimated produce of the Mines of America at the com- 1807 . a sia nyt et 
mencement of the nincteenth —- [R08 1.182.516 On 502 434 21 684 950 
eee, megane, warms | T 1.464.818 | 24.708,164 | 26,172,982 
Provinces. | Fine Gold | | Fine Silver | Value in Dol-| IS10 . 1,095,504 17,950,684 19.646, [88 
Mares. | Marcs. | lars. 
| | $926,296 | 159,185,996 | 168,112,282 
| | 11. .| 1,085,364 8.956.432 | 10,041,796 
Mexico ' =| 7,000 | 2,933,220 | 23,000,000) 1812 . 331,646 4,027,620 | 4,409,266 
Peru - -| 3,400 ‘GLL,090 | 6,240,000 i813 . i 4. : 6.133.984 | 6.133.984 
Chili . -} 12,212 29,700 | 2,060,000) 1a14 . 618,069 6,902 481 7,520,550 
Buenos Ayres ° 2,200 | 481,830 4,85 0,000 R15. 426 464 6,454,800 6.9415 264 
New Grenada - | 20,505 | : 2 990,000 1816 . 960 393 8 315,616 9 276,009 
Brazil : - | 29,900 | . 4,360,000) 1817 . 854,942 7,994,951 8,849,893 
. , | IS18 . 533,921 | 10.852.368 | 11,386,289 
70,217 | 3,460,540 | 43,500,000) 1819 . 539,377 11,491,139 | 12,080,516 
no Winer hte A a oe 1820 . 509,076 | 9,897,078 | 10,406,154 
182). 303,504 5,600,022 | 5,963,526 
Produce of the Mines in Europe, Northern Asia, and Amer-| 1822 . 214,128 5,329,126 5,543 254 
ica, at ‘the commencement Ae present century. IS23 . 201 408 3.276414 3,567 B22 
ORRIN RE ane 1824 . 236,944 3,266,937 3,503,881 
Countries. | Fine Gold. Fine Silver. | Total amount. Ld2o*. 2,385,455 3,651 Ae 6,036,878 
French iP reach Mares. Dollars. 
| Mares. | 9 400,691 | 102,150,391 | 111,551,082 
Coinage 1826 603,971 6,859,329 7,463,300 
Europe - - 5,300 215,200 | 2,800,000 
. . 22 Q7 ° * From this sum of 2,385,455, it is necessary to 
Asis ont 88,700 | 1,200,000 deduct the amount of gold ingots and doubloons im- 
; “ —" ted into M by Goldschmidt, i t t 
America - - | 70,647 | 3,250,547 | 44,500,000] Peres inte "extco by Uoldechmicly Im Part Payment |e cap 
And also this sum, imported by the United Mexi- 
can Mining Company - - 900,000 
78,147 | 3,554,447 | 48,500,000 
1,936,040 
Leaves the amount of Mexices old, coined io 
Authority—Count Humboldt. bie. *: Sere 





L To be continued. } 
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SOUTHERN SENTIMENT. | on the part of our State, will induce the majority to recede |love our country as well as they do, and cherish as warm 
~ — from their usurpation—and nothing else. We believe | affection for the noble-minded State in which we live, and 
“9 From the Sumpterville Gazette. that the other States are too conscious of the great value |in which we intend to live, and perchance we may yet have 
iL Disunion.—Many of our malignant enemies, and some | to themselves, of the Southern States, to sacrifice any one |the opportunity to convince her that we are not cowards. 


of our weak and timid friends, brand with the harsh epi-|of them, and endanger the loss of the whole, merely to | But our object in taking up the pen this time was merely 
thets of Disunion and Rebellion, that spirit of determined | support the Tariff monopoly, and would prefer relinquish- | to say a word to the Editor of the Review. Let him be- 
resistance which fires the bosom of every true Carolinian,| ing the restrictive system, in order to preserve their con- | lieve what we have said. 


| 


from the sea-board to the mountains. It is a silly and|nexion with a region which has hitherto relieved them of Seluneaiaiiie micsed tonite spaced m3 
nt contemptible artifice, designed vy our wary foes to operate | nearly all the burthen of supporting the Government. We mR. — PERSON'S OP INIONS. 
a upon the fears and the deep-rooted and honest prejudices} believe that such abolition of the Tariff will be the first F’rom the Boston Commercial Gazette. 


of a People, who, in their opinion, are too ignorant to) importantstep of a return to constitutional legislation ; and ‘Twenty and thirty years ago, it was the fashion with cer- 
know, too indifferent to guard with vigilance, or too cow-| that in the end the burdens of the Government will be dis- |t@im politicians to represent Mr. Jefferson not only as a vi- 
ardly to maintain their rights. The people of South Caro-| tributed with some approach to justice ; and that although |Sionary, but an unprincipled man. At a subsequent peri- 
lina, who declare with one voice that our oppressions are| the Southern States shall then continue to pay more than |°4, eight or ten years since, it was all the go for the same 
wo longer tolerable, have always cherished an undying,|their due share to support the Federal Government, yet |™€® to eulogize his character and to approve of his prince 
devoted attachment to the Union. ‘They estimate its{ the Government being limited to the economical discharge ples. ‘The tables are turned again. Since itis found that 
worth. They know that in union depends the safety of|of its proper functions, the disproportion would be de- he was opposed to the doctrine of construction, respecting 
these States from external violence and border conflicts.| creased, and we ought to be content to pay it when dimin- the powers of the federal government, and contends that it 
The people of the Union have shared the disasters, the} ished and permanent, as the price of Union. We believe |'5 0B© of limited powers ; and that the States have a right 
triumphs and victories of two wars. By union, we have|that without some such successful opposition now, the | construe the Constitution and to oppose or protest against 
humbled the mistress of the ocean, obtained an elevated| Union must in a few years be destroyed. For as even the exercise of authority not delegated, Mr. Jefferson's opin- 


—_ rank in the family of nations, and whiten every sea with| without the present Tariff, the pressure of federal taxation | !0MS 4re reprobated as loose and dangerous. But there are 
20 the rich productions of our commerce. But this union, which | is manifestly unequal, the whole South, if the evil is suffer- | S°™e among us who believe the opinions of his opposers 
— is the fountain of such unnumbered benefits, suchennobling | ed to augment, will in a few years be aroused to demand | 4° loose and dangerous. They are loose, because they 


honors, is one which is only the head of our commerce | an equal system of taxation, in other words, direct taration. | contend the general government is to judge of the extent 
and the arm of our defence. It confines itself to the rew| This demand will never be granted by the other States, of its own powers. And for the same reason, dangerous 
enumerated powers in the Constitution—the bond of union;| who, whatever may be their professions of regard to the also. For if Congress has powers without limits, neither 
p00 to “general interests” to which the States are separately | Union, will never consent to pay an equal share of its ex- the people nor the States have any control over its acts.— 

incompetent. ‘To such a glorious, salutary, and restricted | penses as the price of its continuance ; they being now in- Men who can censure or commend for party purposes are 


— union, we swear the most unqualified allegiance, and| duced to keep up their connexion with slaveholding States | "0 entitled to confidence. 

00 would seal the oath with our blood. But when the Union| only by the pecuniary profit of that connexion. We be-|_ I give an extract from a letter of Mr. Jefferson, written 
ee usurps powers reserved to the States, to the inconceivable | lieve that the application now ofa timely remedy to the |!” 1500. I consider his views correct; but such opinions 
20 injury of one section of our country and advancement of| Tariff, the most prominent federal usurpation, will retard do not suit the leaders of the present day. 

S21 another, shall the suffering citizens who murmur at op-|this consummation long, if it does not prevent it forever. | | “Our government can never be harmonious while & por- 
41 pressions unexampled in the annals of tyranny, be re-| We believe that it is better for a single State to act, as that lion a“ the cilsens support principles whton ae Gurectly to 
<a proached with Treason, Disunion, Rebellion? Shall we, will rely on mere justice, and can contemplate no other |* change of the Federal Constitution, to sink the State go- 
g's who by our patience and submission have become tribu-| than a peaceful remedy ; but that a combination of States, | ¥e™Ments, and consolidate them into one. Our een at 
en taries; hewers of wood and drawers of water to greedy, | confident of physical power as well as moral right, would too Mage ee all its eee ae She 
04, avaricious monopolists, when bursting the manacles of| demand a thorough reform of abuses, strict justice, and|™€Ot- F ublic servants at a distance, and trom under t 


servitude, be charged with bad faith—with opposing legiti-| complete equality—terms which the North will dissolve | ©Y© of their constituents, must be unable to administer and 
mate authorities? The threats, the virulent abuse of the}the Union themselves before they concede. With this overlook all the details necessary for the welfare of the peo- 
passive obedience party, are nothing but words—bugbears | plain exposition of our views we commence another year. ple; and detection of errors and frauds being thus difficult, 


designed by artful appeals to the purest feelings of the omeematenane if not impossible, public agents will be invited to corrup- 
human breast, to paralyze the mighty efforts of combined From the Camden (8. C.) Journal. tion, plunder and waste. And I believe, if the principle 
millions to throw off the incubus that presses them to 


Will our Northern Editors suffer us to tell them, that, if were to prevail of a common law being in force in the Unit- 
death! Does any one charge us with indifference to the | they believe what they are in the habit lately of saying to ed States, by which the general government would at once 
Union secured by the blood and wisdom of our ancestors ?} their readers, they are laboring under the most wretched | POSS¢s* all the powers of the State governments and reduce 
That we are not passionately fond of an Union of equal} of mistakes? Will our friend in particular, who now con- us to a single consolidated gene Fm would be the 
burthens and equal benefits? Such charges are as wicked | ducts the New England Weekly Review, be kind enough most corrupt on the earth. What a field for jobbing, spec- 
as false. But the people of South Carolina are determined | to believe that we know as much of South Carolina feeling ulating, plundering, &c. would be produced by an assump- 
to oppose—not the Union, but the purposes to which it has} as himself? If he will accord us this acknowledgment, tion of all the State powses date the eames of Me queers 
been perverted by ambition and avarice. And to what! we will proceed to tell him that he too has taken up a most government. The true theory of our Constitution is the 
purposes has it been prostituted? It has passed Tariff] mistaken, and if it be persisted in, most dangerous im- witest Gnd vest, that the tames are independent a8 to eve- 
Laws designed to rob the South for the support of the | pression with regard to Southern sentiment. He, like his |/7 thing within themselvés,and united as to every thing as 
‘bff bungling manufacturers of the North brethren, either believes or affects to believe the opposi- re: foreign nations. Let the general government be reduc- 

It has passed Internal Improvement Laws, which, after} tion to the tariff and its sister iniquities, is confined to a ed to loreign concerns only, and let these regard commerce 
collecting Southern plunder at the rate of $30 a head, | few, a very paltry few of our citizens. He speaks of it in his (chiefly,) which the merchants will manage the better the 








equander the whole booty on Northern Roads, Canals, and} last paper, as a desperate and unprincipled faction—a waore they are left free to manage for themselves:” R. 
S04 the promotion of Northern wealth and power. small number of noisy and restless demagogues, &c. Ne- sasin ite: Sataniiied Mammals 
fur- it has reduced the Southern States to mere VASSALLAGE,| ver were the people of New England more deceived, if] ,, 7 y ‘ 
knowing nothing of the Government but by its burdens of} jiy believe this. We snow the fact, and we ask them to Extract of a letter from Thos. Sef rson to Albert Galla- 
—— tribute; while aul the benefits and moneys of the Union are give us credence when we te 1] them so. Disabuse your- tin, June 16, bsi7. (Memoirs vol. 4, P- 305.) 
distributed among the Northern States, who pay but aj selves before you proceed too far. It is no faction that “ You will have iearncd that an act for Internal Improve- 
asinall share of the Federal Taxes. “ 


os . : a > 
, . . . . . . . > . P >| SS] '¢t c . ~ ’ * ra : ’ : » hao 
arrays itself against federal usurpations—it is the people, ment, after pape. both House , Was negatived wt ul e Pre 


1 7 . - ; : a : ry. - mEnG . ’ s -_ >. . . 
It steadily aims at the destruction of our most precious} the whole people. Never was there in any community a ident. The act was founded, avowedly, on the principle 


and delicate domestic institutions, fostering the Coloniza- 





) | . | greater unanimity upon a given principle. There are not, that the phrase in the Constitution, which authorizes Con- 
O02 tion Society, and oiler ingenious aud etiectual schemesrfor | out of Charleston, a hundred and fifty individuals in South | S7C8S oo am es & Bey debts, and provide Jor the 
88 cutting the throats of the white inhabitants of the South-| Carolin 1, who do not deprecate tl ese measures as unjust, GENERA L WELFARE,” was an extension of the pow- 
21 ern States. unequal, and oppressive. And do the New Englanders | specifically enumerated, to whatever would “5p ee the 
51 It intends to distribute the surplus revenue among the] really believe thre people of South Carolina such perfect general well we ; and this, you know, was the Ped ral doc- 
50 several States, mn proporuion to their representative s; thus dolts, as not to be capable of understanding the operation trine. Whereas our weer who sit and, indeed, - Pes al- 
S2 abolishing the independence and sovereignty of the States, iofalaw? Do they not suppose that we have a little dis- on the only landmark wht h now divides Federal sts 
SS extinguishing our liberties, and forever reducing the!cernment? Or do they in these matters as they seem dis- from the Republicans, that ( oo had not ee 
eae Sovrm to the lowest depihs of infamy, poverty, and posed to do in all others, claim the exclusive monopoly cee 0 provide for the naar: sr pape but WEED ERG 
2 SLAVERY. ‘ all the judgment, sagacity, and discernment in the Union? oe how ehratld tee PN Z and that et ee 
an. And is this the f ion w ich we are told to admire ; to No, they will hardly do this; and we take the liberty, ca one iment Soe as pee 2 Sage sche Aa 
an love with filial ailection? Js this the Union which was] therefore, of saying to them, that we do understand our| >" gr Peo sceegagetadl, "gees 


KA f.. , . art ee , re e; ¥ ‘y shor aise yf yurpOses 
confined to our defence im war, to regulate our commerce | own rights and our own wrongs. We understand as well been meant that they should raise money for purpose: 
4 


. . " . , ~ . - * " , } ‘ vt 1. > ; . “,s* aa * 
ee » @hie ie Gaver ent ited | . <p een ‘ : ca : Vile humeravuion ai ) nace oF tie LCUloO 

S in peace?. Is this the Government limited in the promo-| as they do, and we have not as yet given them any power which the enumeration did not place under their action ; 

OO tion of the GENERAL INTERESTS to the powers speciiied in| of attorney to discern for us. 





Grind us to the dust if vou | CO@Sequently, that the speciiication of powers is a limita- 
64 the Constitution, with such as are “ necessary and proper”} choose. Trample all our rights under your feet, if you! tam of the pespases for which they, ee es . 
09 to their effectual operation? It ts not the Union of our| have the physical power, and walk rough-shod over the | —_ the eng: and ns chee af (es bil a Jortupate wy 
‘03 forefathers; not the Union of justice, of equity, of the | liberties of a people who have sacrificed more towards the CAPERS. Every State will . a concede ve nyo and 
ie Constitution. [fi is a despotism, ferocious, uncontrolled; | acquirement of our national freedom than any portion of — will bos natiodsl Persie + pant teen of appem 
16 aiming at our property, our liberties and our lives. the United States. Do all this, if it give you pleasure, bus | 2 SSO and will settle sorever — 0 AE of this phrase, 
54 Let those men whose mouths are full of disunion, whose| we beg you not to stultify, while you are destroying us. which by renee grammatigs! quibble coumtenances the 
26 imaginations teem with frightful images of civil war, des-| Pray leave us in possession of the atiribute of common General Government in a claim of smuqeat paste: For 
54 olation and bloodshed, let them, we say, point South Car-} sense. We really have wit enough to know right from |'™ the paase im tay taxes, to.pay the debts and. prertna ten 
~m olina*to some more effectual remedy for our increasing | wrong, and we happen to know that we are egregiously the general welfare,” it is a mere question of syntax, wheth- 


evils, than decided, instant, and uncompromising REsIst- 


- .* }er the two last infinitives are governed by the first, or are 
% | wronged, and what is more, we know that a vast majority -- : 
‘78 ance. We will hail them then as public benefactors, 


* eh: distinct and co-ordinate powers; a question unequivocal 
of this nation are wronged, mercly that a greedy and cla- aS rdinate | a qu nequivocally 











— and not as those who, not understanding or not valuing | morous portion of it may be enabled to make money. nents YY the exact definition ns tee a fol- 

ne their own rights, are determined to prevent others from| We do not ourselves go with the ultra politicians of S. tintin, EB ¥ fortunate on —_ epee eae. as the States, im 

cen throwing off their chains, and the South from opposition to| Carolina; so far from it, we have as much fault to find with conceding the core will modity “ either BY REQUIR. 

300 a tyranny, hostile in ail its interests, in all its feelings, in| their proceedings as we have with those who oppress us in gg vo ae RA : 19 OF ‘EX! ENSE IN 

iii all its exercises of power. Congress. They are in our opinion as much ahead of| .* PA Atk. AL. a encIe ‘we move, Ninn sn 

— public feeling, as they are of good sense and common pru- a. © 500 oa gop pete 3 gy a at See 

From the Beaufort Gazette. dence. We believe nothing in the idea of constitutional | ™71S™6, Megotration, and the barter of votes might become 

A word of explanation here, not to those who have read | nullification, or peaceable revolution. They are, if we|** habitual in Congress, as they are in those legislatures 

3,040 this paper intelligently, but to others who either ignorantly | have any claims to common sense, absurdities ; and when ee ewe the pees of officers, and which, with ue, 

or wilfully would attach suspicion to every advocate of the|the numbers of our correspondents on this subject have|'* © ageing »’ the term of the farmers for their ex. _ 
),000 Carolina Doctrines, and who have cried “‘disunion! disu-| closed, we will give the readers of this paper our reasons changes of 0a oe rolling together the logs of their newly 
— nion !” “until they have heard the echo of their own! for thinking so. In the mean time, we will thank our con- cleared ground. RAS 

3,040 voices and mistaken it for the voice of truth.” We are|temporaries, who express themselves differently, not to call From the Charleston Mercury. 

415 no disunionists. We advocate a convention ; and believe | us ‘* submissionists,” cowards, recreants, tories, luke-warm Mr. JEFFERSON was sworn to see the laws executed ; tha 

~ that a manifestation of national resistance (not by arms) | politicians, and other generous and delicate things. We | Sedition Law was as duly enacted by Adams the first, ag 
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the tariff law of 1828 was, by Adams the second. Let us 
see what Mr. Jefferson thought about the execution of the 
Sedition Bull. ; 

‘ Another charge against me is, that I liberated a wretch 
who was suffering for a libel against Mr. Adams. I do not 
know who-was the particular wretch alluded to; but I dis- 
charged every person under punishment or prosecution un- 
der the Sedition Law, because | considered, and now con- 
sider, that law to be a nudlity, as absolute and palpable as 
if Congress had ordered us to fall down and worship a gold- 
en image; and that it was as much my duty to arrest its 
execution in every stage, as it would have been to rescue 
from the fiery furnace those who migitt have been cast into 
it for refusing to worship the image. It was, accordingly, 
done in every instance, without asking against whom the 
ofienders had acted, but whether they were suffering under 
Lae protended Sedition Law. 

‘ You seem to think that it devolved on the Judges to de- 
cide on the validity of the Sedition Law, But nothing in 
the Constitution has given them a right to decide for 
the dE2vecutive, more than the Executive to decide for 
tiem. Both magistracies are equally nmdependent in the 
sphere of action assigned to them. The Judges, believing 
the law constitutional, had right to pass sentence under it; 
because that power was given te them by the Constitution. 
But the Executive, belreving the law unconstitutional, was 
bound to resist the execution of n, because that power 
lias been, by the Constitution, confided tod. ‘That mstru- 
ment meant that its co-ordinate branches should be checks 


’ 1 
Oi Cacia OLpe;Yr, 


But the opinion that gives to the judges 
the right of deciding what laws are constitutional, and 
what not, not only for taemselves, 
action, but for the Legislative and Executive also, in their 
‘pheres, would make the Judiciary despotic.” —Jefferson's 
Werks, Vol. 3. pp. > ys CONSISTENCY. 





What is the answer to the propositiion— 


That the system of free trade must ruin England if 


adopted by her alone; and she must either give it up, or 
enforce it universally. 


in their own sphere of 


‘room to reply, that the Marylander will gain nothing by 
provoking a contest, which we thought had been laid 
aside by his political friends, and certainly had been by us. 


When we announced the intended discontinuance of this 
paper afler the 4th of December next, we anticipated that 


cause of Free Trade and State Rights was losing ground. 
But we did not expect, after the unqualified applause be- 
stowed at the North upon Colonel Drayton’s speech, which 
pointed out the agency of the press in dissipating the popu- 
lar delusion, as one of the means to be relied on for the re- 
dress of the grievances of the South, that any paper would 
be found so regardless of the peace of the country, and so 
hostile to a conciliatory spirit, which alone can save this 
Government from dissolution, as openly to manifest a joy 
at the suspension of the only journal north of the Potomac 
which maintains 


, unconnected with party politics, the doc- 
trine of unrestricted liberty of industry, and the sovereign- 
ty of the States. In this we have been disappointed, as 
will appear from the following extract : 

From the Boston Courier. 

‘American System Prosperous.—We learn from the Pro- 
vidence Daily Advertiser, that the last number of the Ban- 
ner of the Constitution announces its own discontinuance 
at the close of the year. 
ithe strongest indications we have yet seen of the strength 
which is daily added to the friends of the American Sys- 
tem, aad of the decrease of the deluded advocates ot the 
vaunted free trade policy. It is not long since the editor 
of the Banner of the Constitution proposed to publish his 
paper daily from and after the commencement of the next 
session of Congress; now, that proposition is not merely 
given up, but the paper is to be discontinued altogether. 
The editor has doubtless found out that his patriotic labors 
are not wanted in the United States. Ninety-nine hun- 


A. When the draper buys bread, ic may be very well if|dredths of our intelligent merchants, farmers, and mecha- 


he can persuade the baker to buy clothes from him in turn. 
But if he cannot, it would be great folly to fancy he must 
be ruined unless he refuses to buy bread. 

Catechism of the Corn Laws. 
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By the Caledonia, at New York, with dates from Liver- 
pool to 19th July, intelligence has been received of the 
capture of Algiers, by the French, on the 6th of that month 
—of a rise in the English grain market, owing to the pros- 
pect of a deficient harvest : and of a rwaour of the opening 
of the West India ports to American commerce, which is 
thus noticed in the Philadelphia Gazette : 

IMPORTANT—THE WEST INDIA TRADE. 

Several letters have been received in town, of a tenor 
similar to the following. The intelligence is credited here, 
and we believe we may venture to congratulate our farm- 
ers on the prospect of an additional demand for their pro- 
duce, and our merchants on the prospect of a widening of 
the scope of commercial enterprise. 

Extract—New York, yesterday, 2 o'clock. 

Private letters by the Caledonia have just reached the 
city, toa highly respectable house, announcing the open- 
ing of the West India ports to the American flag. 

Half past 2 eo clock—I open this to confirm the above. 


The following ts an extract from an article, the whole 
of which we have not seen, published on Friday last, in 
the Marylander. We cannot but express our surprise, 
that str months should have been suffered to elapse since 
we published im this paper an exposition of the Brazilian 
affair, to which we suppose the Marylander in part alludes, 
without the appearance of a single word in reply from any 
paper in the Union; and that occasion should have been 
taken to Commence an attack upon us, immediately after 
discontinuance of our 
As tothe 


spoken of, we apprehend that the Marylander refers to the 


we had announced the imtended 


paper, at the close of the year. * vindictiveness” 
le bat persevering efiorts we have made to point out 
.bsurdity of & policy which has endangered the Union, 
aud retarded the prosperity of the nation; and if he is dis- 


i to consider that as “ pursuing” Mr. Adams or Mr. 


(jay. so be it. We shall goon with the same “ vindictive- | 
‘so long as we conduct this Journal, and in our next 
| ’ mall undertake to point out what we conceive to be 


contamed im the Speech delivered by Mr. 


Clay at Cincinnati, on the 3d of August last. 


Mr. Reguet, the Editor of the Banner, has, as many of onr readers 
will ree proved himself the political and personal opponent of 
Vir. Adams aad Mr. Clay, bot. ef whom he has pursued with the ut- 
rust Vindictiveness. In supporting the measures of General Jack- 
son's Adavnistration, he bas not stepped in doing him aad his party a 


service, but has carned his vindictive feelings stull further, and exerted 
every means witho his power to impair the standing of the former 


‘' nuiewiel 


To the latter part of this denunciation, we have only 


nics, could have told him that, a twelve-month ago; but 
he had the credulity to believe what Mr. Cambreleng and 
the Evening Post chose to dictate, and the vanity to ima- 
gine he could convince the people that they were blind to 
their own interests. After all, perhaps it would have been 
as well if the anti-tariff and nullification party had been 
strong enough to maintain one respectable paper. We are 
afraid they are growing so feeble in numbers as to take 
away all dignity from opposition to their doctrines and de- 
prive us of the pleasure of sympathising with their lament- 
ations.” 

The foregoing article is in strict accordance with the 
feelings of that ultra portion of the tariff party who appear 
to be determined to adhere to it, even at the cost of the 
Union. Their design is manifestly to goad on the South, 
to the last point of endurance, without giving her a chance 
of being heard in her justification, and by crying cut mad 
dog, to excite the prejudices and angry passions of the ho- 
nest but uninformed portion of the community, against 
those whose sole aim is the preservation of Liberty, the 
Constitution, and the Union. 

But although the Boston Courier, devoted to the eleva- 
tion of particular men to high stations, some of whom are 
as firmly persuaded as we are of the truth of the doctrines 
of free trade, has thought proper to betray a fear of the 
influence of sound principles, if permitted to circulate, 
upon the prospects of its favorite candidates, by proclaim- 
ing its joy at the occurrence referred to, yet, we are pleas- 
ed to have it in our power to state, that one other editor also 
opposed to us in principle, has not hesitated to express 
himself upon the same subject in language as much enti- 
tled to the respect of those whose rights and liberties have 
been invaded, as the language of the Boston Courier me- 
rits and will receive their reprobation. Let the two articles 
be read in contrast, and then let the question be put, which 
of these editors has the most correct view of the nature 
and operation of a Republican Government. 

From the Pennsylcania Enquirer. 

“The Banner of the Constitution, we are sorry to learn, 
is about to be discontinued. However inimical! we may be 
| to the policy of a newspaper, we regret, when it is honestly 
| conducted, that the patronage awarded to it ts not sufficient 
to keep it before the public. Free inquiry should be the 
'characteristic spirit of this Republic. When newspapers 
|are conducted with fairness and ability, they are sources 
lof great public rood; but when devoted to the personal 
| objects of a faction, to the prostration of the common weal 





ifor personal aggrandisement, or tend to the dissemination 
of falsehood and corruption im aid of political ends, they 
‘are subversive of every honest and honorable principle 
which should distinguish a people.” 

In regard to the assertion of the Courier, that “ ninety- 
nine hundredths of our intelligent merchants, farmers, and 
mechanics,” are in favor of the restrictive system, we have 
quite as strong evidence of an opposite proportion, in the 
following article communicated 

For the Boston Commercial Gazette. 


“Tt is with much regret that we have noticed by the 





our opponents would draw from it the conclusion, that the | 


We consider this iact as one of 
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' Evening Post, and the remarks in yesterday’s Gazette, that 

the Banner of the Constitution is to be discontinued at the 
close of the year. The editor of the Courier, as was to be 
/expected, has already commenced a shout of exultation 
which will probably be joined in by all the papers favorable 
tothe American or taxation system, on the discontinuance 
of this valuable journal. They will doubtless ascribe it, as 

he has already done, to a decrease of the opponents of the 
system, and a consequent increase of their own party; but 
‘we doubt if any one can excel him in extravagant asser- 
tions, or surpass either his assumed dignity or crocodile 
sympathy. ‘The former is amusing enough, and reminds 
us of sundry ‘ wise saws and modern instances’ similar to 
the fable of the ox and frogs, and that pithy reproof to as- 
' sumption of all kinds, the swimming of the apples. 

The truth is, those who are most affected by the taxation 
system, the farmers, mechanics, merchants, and all those 
who depend on commerce, have become, principally in 
consequence of this system, too poor, or feel too poor, from 
their decrease of ways and means, to support such a paper 
as the Banner—which, though a most able advocate of 
their interests, yet was not otherwise useful to them in their 
various occupations. ‘The anti-tariff party may be charged, 
and perhaps with some truth, as being deficient in energy 
and force, and we sincerely hope they may take a leaf out 
of the book of their opponents on this score ; but so far from 
decreasing, if we may judge from facts and appearances, 
hundreds are daily becoming tired of this unwise taxation 
We doubt not, if a vote could be taken on the question, 
that the assertion of the Courier would be found to be com- 
pletely reversed. [t is true, that many much-admired 
‘great men,’ who were formerly found fighting in our ranks, 
have deserted for better pay, or are standing neuter, ready 
to join the victors, for plunder; but this does not prove 
them the most numerous, and even were it the case, we 
should say with Henry V, ‘the fewer men the greater share 
of honor.’ But be it as it may, we trust, as it has been in- 
timated, it will be some time before the Courier need fear 
such a great loss as its dignity, for want of the talent which 
has been displayed in the Banner of the Constitution and 
other journals to oppose the miscalled American system. 


~ 
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Another case of violation of the laws of nations has 
occurred at Philadelphia, which is thus noticed by the 
Philadelphia Gazette of 26th August : 

‘We are requested to state, that the Secretary of the 
Danish Legation was arrested on Saturday morning, by 
Mr. Peter R. Benner, the Constable of Cedar Ward, on a 
debt warrant issued by Alderman Binns; when brought to 
the office the matter was compromised ; since which, we un- 
derstand that a writ was put intothe hands of the Mar- 
shal, to arrest Benner, who gave himself up to the Mar- 
shal on Wednesday morning. He will be heard before 
the judges of the. United States Court on Friday, at 11 
o'clock,” 


It is almost incredible that in the city of New York, a 
paper professing to advocate the cause of free trade, could 
be found so uninformed upon the very facts upon which 
the opposition to the tariff is founded, as to give currency 
to an article like the following. The duty upon coarse 
cotton fabrics is 8}? cents per square yard, and not 35, as 
this writer asserts. Ifany thing were wanting to show 
the cloven foot, it is to be found in this pretendid anti-ta- 
riff article, for which we are indebted to the National Intelli- 
gencer, into which it was copied. 

From the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

If those Editors who like ourselves are in favor of free 
trade, would write with more fairness and candor, they 
would have more influence with the community. It is a 
favorite theory with some antt-tariff writers, that the manu- 
facturer in this country charges, upon the actual value of 
his goods, the whole amount of the duty upon the foreign 
article, if imported, over and above a reasonable profit. 
And in a Southern paper now before us, we find it stated, 
in regard to coarse cottons, that the consumer is obliged 
‘to pay the manufacturer the amount of the duty upon the 
‘foreign fabric, in addition to the worth of the article. 
| Were such the fact, it would be monstrous extortion. But 

we are inclined to a different opinion, from the simple fact, 
| that the duty is 35 cents the square yard on the imported 
| article, while millions of yards can be purchased at eight 
pence a yard! If, then, the duty be added to the value of 
the goods, the silly manufacturer gives the consumer 
twenty-seven cents a yard for taking his goods for nothing! 
If we anti-tariflites don’t support our doctrines in 2 more 
sensible way than this, we had better give them up. 





A correspondent in South Carolina writes to us as fol- 
lows : 

“In the account of applications for appropriations for 
public works, you have noticed Charleston an applicant 
for $250,000, without comment: whereas there was not 
a member of the South Carolina Delegation in Congress, 
but what would have opposed it. Col. Drayton refused 
tomove in it in favor of his constitents, and, strange to 
say,in the Senate they were driven into the arms of Dan- 
iel Webster! The popular feeling of the whole State 
ras decidedly against this most inconsistent and lnpru- 
dent application.” 

We presume that the services of Mr. Webster were 


claimed by the Internal Improvement people of Charleston, 
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as a return compliment for those rendered by General 
Hayne in 1827, who was selected by the Boston merchants 
to present their anti-tariff memorial. 


The following letter, written by a citizen of South Car- 


olina, now at the North, has just been received by us, and 
as we know the writer to be a gentleman of great respect- 
ability, and of close observation, we take great pleasure in 
jaying his testimony before our readers, as to what appears 
to him to be the state of public opinion in Pennsylvania. 


Puitapecpeuia, Aug. 27, 1830. 

My Dear Sir: | completed, early in last month, a very 
interesting tour through apart of Pennsylvania, comprising | 
a rich and beautiful country, and I am happy to say that, | 
in conversing with many intelligent and respectable farin-| 
ers, | found much good sense and liberality on the present | 
state of affairs. ‘They consider the President’s veto as a| 
prudent, judicious, and decisive measure, calculated to) 
preserve the peace of the Union, and to prevent a lavish | 
and unnecessary expenditure of the public treasure. ‘The | 
old General thinks that “ honesty is the best policy,” and | 
the sooner the national debt is paid the better for the honor | 
and welfare of the American people. On the subject of | 
the Tariff, | have had the pleasure to discover a great | 
change of opinion among all the most enlightened men of| 
my Pennsylvania friends ; they acknowledge that the ex | 
periment has been fairly made, and found to fail. If the | 
people of the South will have a little more forbearance and | 
patience, this obnoxious measure, so erroneously termed | 
the ‘‘ American System,” will be repealed. Many of the | 
honest and industrieus yeomen farmers openly advocate 
free trade and sailors’ rights, and declare they will no long- 
er submit to be taxed to benefit manufacturers, to their 
own injury, and have all intercourse with Germany de- 
stroyed, which must be one of the evils of the present un- 
just restrictive system. When we consider how very few 
men of any talents and liberal principles exist, who are ad- 
vocates for an oppressive tariff, we have a right to expect 
that an enlightened people will effect such a salutary 
change at the approaching elections, as will ensure the 
peace and prosperity of the United States, and prove to the 
world that they are not to be duped by a Faction, but are 
rather the faithful advocates and admirers of the doctrines 
of Washington, of a Fenelon, a Stewart, a Say, and other 
illustrious men. Withevery wish for your success, I re- 
inain, with sincere esteem, 











In that part of Mr. McDuffie’s speech which was pub- 
lished in our last paper, a view of the tariff question was 
presented, which could not-fail to have arrested the atten- 
tion of the reader, and convinced him more and more of 
the injustice of the restrictive system, as te its operation on 
the interests of the cotton, rice, and ‘tobacco growing 
States. The view referred to we shall notice after a few 
prefatory remarks. 

There are two modes of producing cotton and woollen 
fabrics : one is, by the process called manufacture, and the 
other is by the process called agriculture and commerce. 
The former mode is resorted to when goods are made near 
at hand, and the latter when they are made at a distance. 
Each mode, however, requires equally the employment of 
American industry, although this industry is employed in 
different ways. When the fabric is produced by the pro- 
cess of manufacture, the laborers are employed in work- 
shops. When it is produced by the process of agriculture 
and commerce, the laborers are employed in fields and in 
ships. Now, we apprehend that no one would assert, that 
the labor of agriculturists and sailors was less important to 
the country than that of operatives in a factory, and that it 
should be less entitled to the respect and consideration of 
the community. ‘They must therefore be considered as 
standing on the same footing, and consequently that sys- 
tem which sets in motion the industry of the planters, 
farmers, merchants, seamen, ship-carpenters, rope-makers, 
sailmakers, riggers, pilots, stevidores, painters, plumbers, 
ships’ smiths, and caulkers, with the dozen other occupa- 





tions connected with agriculture, navigation, and com- 
meree, is yust as much entitled to legislative regard, as that. 
which sets in motion the industry of spinners.and weavers. | 
But as this ts a very important matter to be settled, we | 
shall elucidate these positions. 
with large families, for the clothing of which they each re- | 
quire annually five hundred yards of woollen cloth. It is 
therefore of great consequence to them, that they should 
get their supplies at the least possible cost of labor, or what 
is the same thing, of money—for labor worth one dollar 
cash, is just of as much value as the dollar which is paid 
for it. Paul is an American System man, who has taken 
up the notion that it is for his interest to make his own) 
cloth, and he accordingly employs a part of his family, say 
five persons, in ¢arrying on the process of manufacture. 
Peter, on the contrary, is a free trade men, who thinks it 
for his interest to buy his cloth from somebody else, for he 
has made ‘a calculation that with the labor of three of his’ 
jamily, two in the field and one in a ship, he can raise as. 








much cotten, rice, tobacco, wheat, beef, pork, or something 
else, as will, if sent abroad, purchase his 500 yards of cloth. 
It is true, that under his system, he has only three of his 
family employed in producing him 500 vards of cloth, 
whereas Paul has five emploved, but he sees at the same 


gainer of the value of the labor of 


time, that he is a clear 
two hands, which he can employ in producing something 
that Paul 


perceives that he would be quite as well off as Paul, even 


will have to do without: and at all events, he 


| if these two extra hands were, for the sake of keeping 


them employed, set to turning grindstones all day. 

Now, we should like to know, whether the agricultural 
and commercial process of producing cloth, is not just as 
much American industry as the manufacturing process? 
To deny such a plain proposition would not be less absurd, 
than to deny that two and two are four, and we cannot be- 
lieve it possible that any one can be found so blind as not 
to see it. 

We now come to Mr. McDuffie’s theory. If it be true, 
that the agricultural and commercial process of making 
cloth, is as much American industry as the manufacturing 
process, is there any reason why any distinction should be 
made by law, which should favor one more than the other? 
We certainly can see none. Suppose a hatter should dis- 
cover a process by which he could make a good hat for two 
dollars, of a quality that his neighbors could not sell for 
less than four, would it be just to prohibit by law this man 
from making hats, for fear it would injure the others? 
Suppose a farmer, by the discovery of some new compost 
or mode of tillage, could produce double the quantity of 
wheat on an acre that the neighboring farmers could pro- 
duce, would it be right to prohibit him from raising wheat, 
because he could undersell his neighbors? Suppose an 
iron master should, by the process of rolling pig iron into 
bars, be able to sell bar iron at twenty dollars a ton less 
than others who pursued the hammering process, would it 
be right to prevent him from enjoying the benefit of his 
discovery for fear of injuring the interests of the others? 
No one will pretend to answer in the affirmative to any of 
these questions. And now, let us ask, if one portion of 
our citizens, by applying their industry to the agricu/tural 
and commercial process of making cloth, can afford to sell 
it for half the price that others can who make it by the 
manufacturing process, is it right that they should be pro- 
hibited from enjoying the benefit which according to the 
rules of natura! and political justice, is their birthright? 
We can see none. And yet what is the fact? Why, that 
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‘tures, upon the faith of the laws of IS16, ’24, and "28. 
'And why so? we would ask. Was any pledge given by 
ithe law of 1816, that even the comparatively moderate 
‘duties of that dav would be rendered perpetual? So far 
| from it, that law expressly declared, thatthe duty of twenty- 
five per cent. Imposed upon cotton and woollen fabrics, wes 
then to be reduced to 


only to continue three years, and was 


fwenty per cent. And even so late as IST, when the sti- 
pulation for three years was cancelled, it was only by pro- 
longing the temporary character of the protection for seren 


additional years. ‘There is not therefore a shadow of jus- 
tice in any claim set up by those who embarked in the 
cotton and woollen manufactures prior to 1824, since the 
then existing laws positively declared, that their protective 
operation was to cease in 1826. Can any thing be clearer 
than this? Laws exist, declaring that a certain duty of 25 
per cent. shall continue until “ the thirtieth of June, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-six,” upon cotton and 
woollen fabrics, and shall then be reduced to twenty per 
cent. With these laws staring them in the face, speaking 
a language not susceptible of misconstruction, some hun- 
dreds of individuals invest their capitals in manufacturing 
establishments, and then with a hardihood and effrontery 
not easily to be imagined, come forward and say, we are 
entitled to an eternal tax upon the industry of the country, 
because we embarked in manufactures upon the faith of the 
laws. 

But it may be said by the settled policy men, we allude 
more especially to that class of people who did not engage 
in manufactures until the temporary character of the pro 
tecting laws was |~*] aside by its entire omission in the act 
of 1824. And pray, was there any stipulation in that act, 
which guarantied duties forever, of 50 to 175 per cent. 
upon coarse cottons, of 45 to 225 per cent. upon woollen 
goods, and of 100 to 180 per cent. upon iron? Did not 
the act bear upon its face the character of a law for raising 
revenue, with the two-fold design of supporting the Go- 
vernment and of paying off the national debt? And how 
could such a law be presumed to be imtended to be conti- 
nued after the entire discharge of the debt? No inference 
in favor of perpetuity can certainly be drawn either from 
the body of the law, or from its title, and it can therefore 
only be regarded as upon the footing of all other general 
laws, that is, to last as long as the interests of the country, 
as understood by Congress, should require. Does then the 
passage of such a law involve any pledge, that it will never 
be altered so as to give a claim for indemnity to those who 





such prohibition is now actually enforced by a system of| have embarked in a lottery, with the full knowledge that in 


taxation, as iniquitous and unjust as it Is oppressive and 
unconstitutional. Protecting duties, as they are insidious- 
ly called, in favor of those who produce cloth by the manu- 
facturing process, are nothing in the world but tares upon 
the industry of those American citizens who produce cloth 
by the agricultural and commercial process. Can a free 
people be so blind to their interests, or so deaf to the calls 
of justice, as to suffer such fraud and injustice longer to 
exist ? 





Amongst the advocates of the tariff system, there is a 
class of individuals whom we have sometimes distinguished 
by the appellation of settled policy men, and in reference 
to whose theory we propose to say a few words. 
dividuals are at heart believers ia ail the doctrines of free 
trade, but having attached themselves toa particular party, 


a popular Government there can be no settled legislative 
policy? Wethink not, and to make this matter more 
clear, we will illustrate it by an analogous case or two. 

The State of Pennsylvania within the last twenty years 
has granted acts of incorporation for the construction of a 
turnpike road from Harrisburg to Pittsburg. These laws 
have induced thousands of individuals to embark their ca- 
pitals in that undertaking. Within the last five years, the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania has ascertained that the gene- 
ral welfare of the State would be promoted by the con- 
struction of a canal from Harrisburg to Pittsburg, and she 
accordingly embarks in the enterprise. The effect of this 
improvement will be as complete an annihilation of the 


These in-| turnpike road as a productive capital to the stockholders, 


as if it had been swallowed up by an earthquake, inas- 
much as it is hardly probable that its receipts from tolls, 


or to a particular candidate for the Presidency, or, consi- after the completion of the canal, will be more than ade- 


dering their own political elevation to depend upon sup- 
porting the policy called for by a majority of their constitu- 
ents, have thought proper to desert the standard of what 
they know to be the truth. In doing this, however, they 
have met with difficulties not easily surmounted. A con- 
scientious man, who considers himself subject to the law 
of political as well as moral honesty, cannot at his pleasure 
turn and twist important principles, so as to adapt them to 
his interest; and hence has originated the necessity for 


some expedient, which should have the double effect of | cause. 
Paul and Peter are two neighbors, living in the country,) blinding the eyes of the public, and to a certain extent | at the present day. 


mdividual himself. 
justify the support of the tariff upon the ground, not that it 
is founded upon true principles of political economy, but 
that having been once adopted, it ought to be adhered to. 
Any one who reflects for a moment, can see the mis- 
chievous tendency of such a doctrine. It is a doctrine 
calculated to perpetuate error, and is at war with all the 
lights of the age, and with the advancement of human 
knowledge. It would be as strong a warranty for the per- 
petuation of the blue laws of Connecticut, did they still 
exist, or for the drowning of witches, had that once settled 


those of the 


policy not been abandoned, as for the centinuance of the 


tariff. But, say its advocates, regard must be had to the 
vested interests of those who have embarked in manufac- 


This expedient is, to) 


quate to keep it in repair. Now, would it be sound rea- 
soning to say, that the State should not have undertaken 
the construction of this canal, from regard to the vested in 
terests of those who had shown their patriotic enterprise in 
constructing the road? However much we may regret the 
individual loss attendant upon such improvements, yet all 
speculations must needs be entered upon, subject to all the 
Tasks, seen and not seen, which may occur by a change of 
‘policy, or the discovery of new lights, or from any other 
Without such risk, no enterprise can be imagined 
A canal may be superseded by a rail- 
road to-morrow—a rail-road p'aced on the ground, may be 
superseded by one raised in the air. Not a machine is in- 
vented, but may be improved upon; and no doubt one 
great source of the distress existing amongst manufacturers, 
arises from the interests vested in old machinery, which is 
rendered useless and valueless by new discoveries. And 
shall the march of improvement be arrested because the 
owners of the old-fashioned hand looms and spinning 

wheels will bave no further occasion for those antiquated 

instruments? Between this case and that of the tariff, 

there is a perfect analogy, ‘The tariff system is a system 

which holds on to old notions. It says, that the turnpike 

road is better than the canal ; that old machinery is prefer- 

able to the newly invented; that wheelbarrows are to be 
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preferred to horse-carts for the conveyance of burthens.| Paul did not stand in his way. Paul tells Congress, that | write letters unless it be to a correspondent with whom 
And how does it say so? Why, by declaring that dear| although he can make the cloth at one dollar and a half per they expect the balance of trade will be in their favor, 
things are better than cheap things; for to render things | yard, yet that 50 cents duty on the foreign article will not which is not the case in dealing with us. To supply this 
cheap, is the great end and object of all improvements. |be enough, because the foreigner can afford to pay that | deficiency however, in some sort, we shall have recourse to 

Again. A law is passed by a State, for locating the|duty and undersell him, seeing that a dollar anda half}such means as are within our reach. 

seat of justice in a new county. A courthouse and jail| gives him no profit. He says he ought to be protected by| The article in question asserts that cast steel is higher 
are built, and houses are erected for the lawyers, judges,|a duty of one dollar per yard, which is agreed to by Con-|than it was twelve years ago; that it was then 470 dollars 
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tavernkeepers, blacksmiths, merchants, and the hundreds 
of others, who remove thither for no other reason but that 
it is the county town. After a while, the centre of popula- 
tion requires a new location. ‘Those whose property is to 
be deserted, cry out “ vested interests ;” we are to be ruin- 
ed; we embarked our property upon the faith of the laws, 
&c. Must the county town remain as before, to the great 
convenience of the people, merely to save from loss those 
who had built houses in it? If this be true doctrine, great 
injustice was done to the people of Lancaster, when the 
Seat of the State Government of Pennsylvania was removed 
to Harrisburg, and still greater to the city of Philadelphia, 
from which it had before been removed. 

Again. The time may possibly arrive, at which the lo- 
cation of the Seat of the General Government at Washing- 
ton may become unsatisfactory. But a city contaiming 
dwelling houses for twenty thousand inhabitants has sprung 
up, altogether in consequence of that location, on a-spot 
which otherwise at this day might have been an unproduc- 
tive farm or two. Millions of dollars have been invested 
in public and private buildings, and a removal of the Go- 
vernment to any other place would annihilate the value of 
property now worth an immense sum. Would it be pre- 
tended, that because of these vested interests, the Seat of 
Government should never be removed’? We think not, 
and for the very simple reason, that the greatest good of 
the greatest number is always to be consulted by all Go- 
vernments, and because every man who has built a house 
at Washington, has built it with a full knowledge of the 
possibility that it may some day lose a part of its value, if 
not the whole, by a transfer of the Government to some 
other quarter. 

Our limits will not allow us to go further, at this time, 
but we shall in our next continue the subject, and endea- 
vor to drive the settled policy men out of the corner in 
which they have been penned up, and from which they 
continue to cry out, “ Although we believe in the doctrine 
of free trade, yet we are of opinion that as a pure question 
of political economy, it would be unwise, after millions of 
dollars have been invested in manufactures, to withdraw 
the protection now extended to them, inasmuch as by such 
withdrawal, more would be lost than gained.” 


The following article is copied from the Georgia Journal : 

“ The Monkey System.—The Examiner newspaper for 
October 4, tells us: ‘The monkeys of Exeter Change, in 
London, used to be confined ina row of narrow cages, each 
of which had a pan in the centre of its front, for the mon- 
key’s food. When all the monkeys were supplied with 
their messes, it was observable that scarcely any one of 
them eat out of hisown pan. Each thrust his arms through 
the bars, and robbed his right or left hand neighbor. -Half 
what was so seized, was spilt and lost in the conveyance ; 
and while one monkey was so unprofitably engaged in plun- 


ing at the same end. 


producing is resorted to. 


gress, and thus he is enabled to charge Peter two dollars |per ton, and that it is now 490. Upon looking over “ Can- 
for a yard of cloth, worth in reality only one dollar. Peter |field’s American Argus” of July 19, 1830, published at 
in this ease is robbed of a dollar, but Paul pockets only |New York, which is the latest number of that price cur- 
half a dollar, the other half dollar having been lost in the |rent we have seen, we find the following quotations of the 
increased cost of manufacturing, just as much as if it had | price of English cast steel in the principal cities, viz : 

been thrown into the sea. 


New York, 174 to 19 cents per Ib. 


That this loss does take place whenever a more costly Philadelphia, 17 to 20 do 
mode of producing any thing is resorted to, is just as clear Baltimore, 17 to 189 do 
as that there is a gain, whenever a less expensive mode of Boston, 17 to 183 do 


If a farmer has found that} Taking 184 cents as the average price per pound, the 


ploughing his fields, instead of digging them, is a gain, he | cost of a ton containing 2240 |bs. would be 8414 40, and 
would not deny that his being compelled to lay aside the | therefore if the price twelve years ago was #470, a fact of 
plough and to resort to spades, would be a loss. Would | which we have no knowledge, it is evident that cast steel 
not any one consider a law that should declare that all | has fallen, instead of risen. 

power looms and spinning jennies should be abandoned, 
and that nothing but the spinning wheel and old fashioned | years, cannot be doubted by any one, who has observed the 
hand looms should be used, as decreeing a positive loss? | almost universal decline in prices, which has taken place 
And why? Because it would be pursuing a more labo-|in other articles. It has not, it is true, fallen as much in 
rious, and consequently a more expensive process of arriv-| proportion to its price as iron, but it must have fallen at 


That steel has fallen in Europe within the last twelve 


It matters not whether the cheaper |least as much per ton as the iron of which it is made has 


production be carried on in a foreign country or not. F'o-| fallen, for there is not the slightest ground for supposing 


reign articles cannot possibly be obtained but in exchange | that the art of making steel has gone backward instead of 


ence between them. 


for domestic articles, and the consumption of foreign 
goods can only take place where an equal value of domestic |of iron into steel, than it formerly was. 
goods has been exported. There is however this differ-| fact were in reality, that steel is now higher in this coun- 


forward, and that it is now more expensive to convert a ton 
If, however, the 


Under the free trade system, Peter |try than it was twelve years ago, a part of the increased 


would have been compelled to work only one day fora yard | price might be accounted for, by the increased duty of ten 
of cloth, (supposing wages at a dollar a day,) but under the | dollars per ton imposed by the tariff of 1828; the effect of 
monkey system, he would be compelled to work two days,| which must unquestionably be, to make steel ten dollars 


and he would very probably think this a hardship. ‘ No,” |per ton dearer than it would have been if that increase of 


The following article, from a recent number of Niles’s 
Register, has been copied into several tariff papers : 


says Paul, “ it is good for you to have to work two days for |duty had not been imposed. As to the wish of this prac- 
a coat, instead of one, for thereby twice as much American | tical man, that a duty of $100 per ton should be laid on 
industry is kept in motion.” “Granted,” says Peter, “ but | this article, instead of the present duty of $30, we can as- 
I might as well be occupied in turning a grindstone with- | sure him that if such duty were to be imposed, it would in- 
out having any thing to grind, for one of the days, under | crease the price of steel to the spindle maker 80 or 90 dol- 
the monkey system, if the result of the two days’ work is} lars per ton, (for the importing merchant would have his 
no more than one would be under the free trade system.” | profit on the increased duty, and so would the retailer,) and 
It is thus demonstrable, that under the American System, 
the produce of the labor of the whole people, is not as|gled, ten would be smuggled. If the competition of all the 
great as it would be under the free trade system, and con- | steel makers in Europe combined, where iron is 27 to $40 
sequently the share of the good things of this life which | per ton, and wages half the price they are in this country, 
falls to the lot of each, is not as great. Like the monkeys | has not been able to bring down the price of steel in twelve 
of Exeter Change, each man, woman, and child, gets less, | years, to pretend that the additional competition of the 


than if each were to be content with what was in his own | United States could effect it, would be just as rational as 
pan, and let his neighbor's alone. 


that where one dollar’s worth of spindles are now smug- 


to suppose that tea could be grown in hot-houses sufficient 
to bring down the price in China. 

The next proposition is, that blacksmiths’ anvils are 
about the same price in this country they were twelve 





“ The Question—again.—‘ Are protected articles any | years ago, and that the reason why there has not been a 
cheaper than the British would have sold them to us, if we 


had not protected them ?’ 


fall in their price, is, according to the evidence of this 


“A practical man, a machine-maker, informs us, that practical man, that they have not been sufficiently pro- 


cast steel is higher than it was twelve years ago, and black- tected. 
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devine bi ' dit ciniles denestea smiths’ anvils at about the same price that they were then,| The first part of this proposition is, for aught we know, 
The aah Serene nena ha prercee ckin ree because the manufacture has not been sufficiently protect- | true enough. We presume the art of making anvils has 
panna © si y we ed. That cast steel was 470 dollars a ton, and now is 490: | not in twelve years advanced so greatly, as to abridge the 








6 , that, as a maker of spindles, he probably uses more cast 
We beg leave once for all ta state, that we have edopted steel than any other person in the United States, but would 


the preceding paragraph as 4 standing motto for our re- 
marks on the ‘ American System.’ It suits the purpose so 
well that we can’t dispense with it. It fits like a bug’s 
shirt, as they say. And we intend to keep it up until Clay 
and Niles and Carey, one and all of them, turn in and ad- 
vocate our branch of it called the Raccoon system.” 

The analogy between the Monkey System and the Ame- 
rican System, is as perfect as it is possible for an analogy 
to be. It is the robbing Peter of a dollar, paying Paul half 
a dollar, and throwing the other half into the sea, and then 
msisting upon it, that this operation is a positive gain to 
the joint concern of Peter, Paul, & Co. As there may 
however be some of our readers who cannot exactly see 
how this is, we will make it plain. 

Paui is a manufacturer of woollen cloth at Pawtucket. 
Owing to the high rate of wages in this country, arising 
chiefly from the cheapness of good land in the Western 
States, which enables any man with a hundred dollars to 
buy himself a farm of eighty acres, and to become an in- 
dependent frecholder, he cannot make a yard of coarse 
cloth at less than one dollar and a half, whilst a foreign 
manufacturer can furnish one of the same quality for one 
dollar. Peter is a working man, who gets his living by 
the sweat of his brow, and whose interest it is to get-a coat 


be exceedingly glad 


spindles.” 


men, by which it is 


manual labor requisite for their manufacture. The com- 
if a duty of 100 dollars per ton were mon business of a blacksmith, or an anvil-maker, like the 


laid upon the material, being certain that its domestic ma- business of digging a garden, requires perhaps as much 
nufacture would then be extensively carried on, and the} hard work as it did twelve years ago, but it certainly can- 
price lessened. He says, further, that many spindles are} not require any more. Now, as iron has fallen in price 
smuggled, and mentions a case in which a hogshead, in- 
voiced as horse combs, or curry-combs, was valued at sixty]: 
dollars for duty, contained one thousand dollars worth of price of anvils must have-fallen at the place where the 


}within twelve years, nothing can be clearer, than that the 


are made. The fact of their not having fallen in this 


This article is one of those matter of fact productions, |°¥ntrY, if such really be the case, can be accounted for 
supported on the authority of what are called practical by the increase of the duty which has taken place within 


expected to cajole the American peo- twelve years, and which has been 22 per cent. ad valorem. 


ple, and to make them sit easy under a weight of taxation, But, upon what authority, it may be asked, do we assert 
which no free nation on earth, having in their own hands that such increase of duty has taken place? We reply, 
the legislative power, would knowingly submit to. The | “P°? the best authority in the world—upon official docu- 
matters set forth, are of such a nature, that none but prac- | ™C"'- By the tariff law of 1516, the duty on anvils was 
tical men who are familiar with prices current can dis-| 1° per cent. By the law of 15:24 it was raised to 2 cents 
prove. They are beyond the reach of persons who reside | Pe lb. and so continues. By the last report of the Secre- 


in the country, and are therefore calculated to make false | “'Y of the Treasury, it appears that, in the year ending on 
impressions, for the want of other evidence. Situated the 30th September, 1829, there were imported 699,836 


here at Washington, 


without that access to a hundred im-| P0Uds of anvils, the value of which was $37,873, equal to 


porting merchants which we could have in a few minutes ° — 4 mills ae lb. Now, a duty of 2 cents upon what 
if our location were at Philadelphia or New York, it is| © ? cen's 4 mills, is 37 per cent. which is an advance 





somewhat difficult to meet such statements, with the proper | “PO? the old duty of the amount we have expressed ; and 


‘sort of testimony. 


i 


We have found from experience, that consequently, if the duty had remained as it was twelve 


; te . . oo 
in exchange for as little labor as he can, or in other words, | letters cannot supply the place of verbal communications. eg Neste le wor have been 22 or cent. cheaper 
at the lowest possible price he can. Paul applies to Con-,; Merchants have their own affairs to attend to, and although than they were then, from this one cause alone. 


. . ' . . . . . 
gress for a protecting duty to prevent Peter from buying they would willingly give any information that was asked, 
his coat of the foreigner, which he would certainly do if, if sought for in person, they have a prodigious aversion to’ vania Avenue and 4 
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